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Cabinet Rank for F.8S.A. 


Preswent Eisenhower's Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 for 1953, which elevates 
the Federal Security Agency to cabinet rank, 
has at this writing been approved by the 
House of Representatives and will undoubt- 
edly be approved by the Senate very shortly. 
The A.Pu.A. favored elevation of this agency 
to cabinet rank when this was proposed in 
1949. At that time the Congress disap- 
proved this proposal, largely because it was 
afraid that the administrator of that agency 
at the time, Mr. Oscar Ewing, might use 
his cabinet status more effectively for the 
promotion of so-called “‘socialized medicine.”’ 
The present administrator, Mrs. Oveta 
Culp Hobby, who will undoubtedly become 
a cabinet officer under the reorganization, is 
not suspected of any leanings toward sociali- 
zation. 

The A.Pu.A. presented a statement in 
support of the plan through its Secretary at a 
joint hearing before the Committees on Gov- 
ernment Operations which had this matter in 
charge. It was pointed out in the brief 
presented that the special assistant to the 
Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare 
provided for in this reorganization plan 
should have competent pharmaceutical ad- 
visers, since the United States Public 
Health Service and the Food and Drug 
Administration are agencies within the 
Federal Security Administration which would 
become a part of the new department. It 
was also pointed out in the brief that atten- 
tion should be given to a trend in the Food 
and Drug Administration, which this As- 
SOCIATION has referred to before, namely, 
the complete absence, at the policy-making 
level of the Food and Drug Administration, 
of any official with a pharmaceutical back- 
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ground. Considering the fact that a very 
large proportion of the activity of the Food 
and Drug Administration is in the regula- 
tion of drugs, and considering further that 
the Administration now regulates the prac- 
tice of pharmacy to a considerable extent, 
there should certainly be a high-ranking 
officer in the Administration who has had an 
adequate professional background in phar- 
macy or the drug industry. 


The One-hundredth Meeting 


£ avg one-hundredth meeting of the 

A.Pu.A. will be held in Salt Lake City 
the week of August 16. Although the 
ASSOCIATION celebrated its centennial last 
year, the fact that it did not hold conventions 
in 1861 and 1945 makes the 1953 convention 
its one-hundredth annual meeting. Perhaps 
by the time this issue of the JOURNAL reaches 
our members, they will also have received 
the direct mail announcement of the Con- 
vention and the form on which to request 
room reservations at Salt Lake City. 

There are a number of very fine hotels 
and also some excellent motels available for 
housing in Salt Lake City and all of them 
are near the headquarters, which is the 
Hotel Utah. Rooms at the headquarters 
hotel are limited and as many of our mem- 
bers as can do so are requested to “‘double- 
up,”’ since rooms will doubtless be very much 
in demand. On other pages of this issue a 
very tentative program is outlined and the 
section officers and committees are already 
at work on their programs. Those who con- 
template reading papers are urged to contact 
the Section Secretaries promptly. A list of 


the Sections with the addresses of the 
Secretaries is given on page 132. 
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An Important Decision 


nia recent court actions involve im- 
portant interpretations of our State 
pharmacy laws. The case started by the 
Proprietary Association in New Jersey, to 
define certain terms in the State Pharmacy 
Act, so as to permit distributors of drugs 
to market them in places without profes- 
sional supervision, is still pending. The 
evidence is in and the Judge is now studying 
it and preparing to write his decision. In 
this action, which requested a declaratory 
judgment, the Proprietary Association has 
attempted to discredit practitioners of 
pharmacy as guardians of the public health 
in the matter of distribution of drugs and 
medicines for self-medication. 

In another action in the State of Wiscon- 
sin, where the same Association backed a 
merchant engaged in the sale of official drugs, 
in violation of the State Pharmacy Act, the 
attempt was made to have the Pharmacy 
Act declared unconstitutional because it 
recognized the authority of the U.S.P. and 
N.F. as official standards for drugs. It was 
contended by the attorneys for the defend- 
ant that defining a drug as an article listed 
in the U.S.P. and N.F., and Supplements 
thereto, was an unlawful delegation of 
authority by the Legislature to a private 
agency. This contention has been raised on 
a number of occasions in other types of 
actions, and it is good to have the Supreme 
Court of the State of Wisconsin express it- 
self in no uncertain terms on this question. 

The State Board of Pharmacy was the 
appellant in this case, which had been de- 
cided in its favor in the lower court but was 
reversed in the Circuit Court. The Board 
should be congratulated on this victory be- 
cause the decision of the Court will un- 
doubtedly be helpful in case this point is 
raised again elsewhere. 

In rendering its decision, the Court pointed 
out that the United States Pharmacopoeial 
Convention is broadly and truly representa- 
tive of the medical and pharmaceutical pro- 
fessions, and the Convention is an institu- 
tion firmly fixed in the circumstances of 
medical and pharmaceutical planning for the 
protection of the public, and that the United 
States Pharmacopeia and its Supplements 
reflect the integrity and high standards of 
the Convention. 

The court held that defining a drug as an 
article listed in an official compendium like 
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the U.S.P. or N.F. is not a case of delega- 
tion of legislative power. It pointed out 
that the U.S.P. and N.F. are not published 
in response to any delegation of power, 
legislative, or otherwise, by the statute. 
The compendia are published independently 
of the statute and not in response to it. 
“These books,” says the Court, “were pub- 
lished before the enactment of our statute 
and for an entirely different purpose. Be- 
cause of the eminence of the compilers, these 
books have been recognized as standards by 
the Congress of the United States and by the 
Legislatures of all forty-eight States.” 

Not only does the Wisconsin decision 
recognize the legality of the U.S.P. and N.F. 
as proper official standards for drugs, which 
the Legislature may use in defining the drugs 
it wishes to regulate, but it also disposes of 
any question as to the legality of the action 
of the Board of Pharmacy in apprehending 
a merchant, not supervised by a registered 
pharmacist, for selling aspirin, camphorated 
oil, and milk of magnesia. 

In these days of greedy assumption of 
sales authority for drugs by unqualified 
persons, which is being aided and abetted 
to a considerable extent by certain Federal 
authorities, some drug trade publications, 
as well as producers, it is refreshing and 
heartening to have the Supreme Court of 
an important state, like Wisconsin, take the 
stand that it has. 


Continuous Vigilance Essential 


953 will apparently be a rather busy year 

on the legislative front. Not only is 
there a new Administration in Washington 
and a new Congress, which is interested in 
the revision of many of the laws relating 
directly and indirectly to the practice of phar- 
macy and the distribution of drugs, but 44 
State Legislatures are meeting, or have met. 

The usual series of bills to license unregis- 
tered personnel in pharmacies have made 
their appearance and, in most cases, have 
either been disposed of in committee or de- 
feated on the floor. Fair Trade Acts and 
Pharmacy Acts have been attacked in one 
way or another, and there seems to be no 
end to the efforts to tear down what has 
been built up for the profession over the 
years. The great danger in all of this lies 
in the possibility of apathy on the part of 
the profession because this type of legisla- 

(Continued on page 192) 
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The 


Pharmacist 
and Community 


Mental Health 


BY R. H. FELIX, M. D.* 


T HE American pharmacist is, for most of our 

population, one of the most readily accessible 
professional persons in the community. To him 
numbers of people come each day, not only to 
purchase their drug supplies, and to have pre- 
scriptions filled, but to talk about the things that 
are troubling them and to get his advice. Most 
of these troubles are the minor problems that 
arise for all of us in the course of daily living. 
A child refuses to take the vitamin pills or Cod 
Liver Oil he needs to make him sturdy. A man 


* Director, National Institute of Mental Health, National 
Institutes of Health, Public Health Service, Federal Security 
Agency. 
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The role of the pharmacist as a source 
of health information has long been 
recognized, particularly in the fields 
of cancer, heart disease and diabetes. 
The mental health of our citizens pre- 
sents another challenge to the pharma- 
cist, as Dr. Feliz so clearly points out. 
Pharmacists everywhere will see some 
of their patients in the people Dr. 
Felix describes. 





comes in asking for ‘‘a stronger brand of Aspirin”’ 
or recommendations for a good headache remedy. 
He is suffering from frequent headaches. 

If the pharmacist listens patiently, he will find 
that there is an emotional problem at the base of 
many of these troubles. The taking or not tak- 
ing of Cod Liver Oil may be merely one symptom 
of the difficulties the mother is having with her 
child. Problems at the office may be giving his 
customer a bigger headache than any Aspirin 
would help. The pharmacist who has developed 
skill in human relations through schooling or ex- 
perience can, by giving his customer sympathetic 
attention and hearing him out, be of direct assist- 
ance. The anxious person who is checking up on 
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his physician’s prescription when he asks “What 
is the best medicine for arthritis?’’ needs reassur- 
ance. His confidence in his physician is an es- 
sential part of his treatment. The teen-ager 
who comes in with a prescription for skin blem- 
ishes and complains about how miserable he is 
may be bothered more by his unpopularity than 
by his acne. He may blame his unpopularity on 
his appearance, and he may be using the skin con- 
dition as an excuse for not trying to get along bet- 
ter with his schoolmates. 

The druggist who is alert to the meaning of 
the symptoms he hears about every day will be 
able to detect the emotional or social maladjust- 
ments that underlie many of them. He will be 
able to suggest that the customer with such 
problems discuss them with his physician or his 
minister or priest, or, if appropriate, with his 
lawyer. Timely professional help can often pre- 
vent relatively minor emotional difficulties from 
becoming more serious. If the services of a spe- 
cialist in the field of psychiatry or social problems 
are required, the physician or minister will be able 
to make the proper referral. 


Kanow Community’s Resources 


It will be extremely useful if the pharmacist is 
acquainted with the resources that exist in his 
community for dealing with emotional problems. 
Among such resources are local public or private 
child guidance clinics, family social service agen- 
cies, mental health clinics, marital counseling 
services, social workers and psychologists in 
schools, and directors of recreation centers. The 
local health department, the State mental health 
authority, the local Community Chest organiza- 
tion, and the local mental health society are ex- 
cellent sources of information about these facili- 
ties. 


Childhood Problems 


The mother who has problems with her child 
might discuss with her pediatrician the advisabil- 
ity of seeking help from a child guidance clinic. 
The teen-ager who has difficulty making friends 
might be steered to his minister or his school 
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counselor for advice and for suggestions about 
church groups or school clubs he might join. The 
pharmacist is often consulted about problems in 
sexual adjustment. He can suggest that people 
with such problems discuss them with their physi- 
cians, that there are marital counseling services 
or social service agencies or mental health clinics 
that are often helpful in such cases, and that their 
doctors would be best able to analyze their prob- 
lems and refer them to the appropriate agencies 
if necessary. In some instances it may be fairly 
obvious that the customer is severely disturbed 
and needs psychiatric treatment. The pharma- 
cist can render an invaluable service if he helps 
the person recognize that he ought to talk his 
troubles over with his family doctor immedi- 
ately. 

The person who complains of chronic sleepless- 
ness, the husband or wife who comes in and tells 
the druggist about marital discord, the mother or 
father who is worried that their child is develop- 
ing delinquent patterns of behavior—these are 
all people who need help. Every community has 
resources to help them. The sooner they find 
these resources, with the help of their physician or 
minister or lawyer, the better for all concerned. 
The pharmacist can aid in this process by getting 
them to face up to their problems and to seek help 
for them. 


Patience and Understanding Needed 


Because dealing with people is so integrally in- 
volved in the practice of his profession, the 
pharmacist can be an effective member of the 
community mental health team. He can, with 
proper handling, get the person who is in trouble 
to accept the fact that he has a problem and mo- 
tivate him to seek professional guidance. Direct 
advice-giving, of course, is worse than useless. 
Equally harmful is becoming too involved and 
assuming more responsibility than one can handle. 
What the pharmacist can do when he recognizes 
a customer with emotional problems is to give 
him the support he needs, so he will not feel that 
he is less worthy because he is in trouble, or that 
he is unique in needing assistance, or that his 
inability to cope with his problems is a sign of 
inadequacy. Patience and understanding listen- 
ing often go.a long way toward solving emotional 
problems. If the pharmacist is careful not to be- 


come emotionally involved in his customer’s 
problem but lets him ‘“‘get it off his chest,” he will 
in a sense be helping the customer to help him- 
self—one of the most effective techniques in 
counseling, 
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Lines of Attack 


Therapeutically, small-virus diseases now stand 
where all bacterial diseases stood before the sulfa 
drugs. There is no real cure. All the physician 
can do is to support the patient while his own 
body battles the infection. 

At present, the best weapon against a virus is 
the antibodies your own body manufactures 
against its invasion. As immunologists put it, 
the best way to ward off a disease is to get over a 
light case of it. 

This natural immunity is, of course, a bar- 
barous solution to disease. Measles is unimpor- 
tant in the United States because 80 per cent of us 
get a light case of it we don’t even recognize 
early in life, but it has wiped out Eskimos and 
Iceland communities new to the virus. Con- 
versely, natural immunity can’t protect our sol- 
diers against exotic diseases when they go to Korea, 
the tropics, or the Orient. Natural immunity is 
far too risky to trust against a serious disease like 
polio. The extreme case is rabies, a disease which 
is 100 per cent fatal. No one who has really 
shown active signs of the disease can recover to 
enjoy natural immunity. 

Civilization itself is whittling away the natural 
immunity of our forefathers. The very success 
of the continuous warfare, which conscientious 
housewives and public health officials continually 
wage against germs, deprives our children of its 
protection. Polio strikes more frequently and 
severely at the privileged. 

Civilization must solve the problems it creates. 
If natural immunity is breaking down, medical 
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science must replace it by artificially created 
immunity. Vaccines against animal and human 
diseases must be developed. 


Serum Vaccination 


One form of vaccination is to put large quanti- 
ties of antibodies or serum manufactured by an 
individual who has had the disease into the blood- 
stream of an individual threatened by it. These 
reinforcements from outside usually can’t help 
after the disease sets in. The virus has too good 
a head start before the symptoms of disease sound 
awarning. Vaccine combats rabies only because 
the physician can attempt to set up immunity be- 
fore the virus injected by the bite of the mad dog 
can actively grow in the central nervous system. 

‘Passive immunity,” as serum vaccination is 
called, can protect individuals in the path of an 
epidemic. Gamma globulin fractions from the 
blood of adults who have recovered from measles 
can give some protection to children for the dura- 
tion of a measles scare, or at least lighten the 
disease if it is contracted. Gamma globulin 
blood fractions containing antibodies against 
polio have been used with some success in chil- 
dren. 

Serum vaccination is better than nothing, but 
at best imported antibodies soon pass out of the 
system. The borrowed soldiers don’t fight as 
well as the troops which the body itself raises. 
‘Active immunity’’—the best kind of vaccination 
—is produced by an injection of the disease 
germ itself. The trick is to get immunity with- 
out getting the disease, by subjecting the body 
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ONTIER FOR MEDICAL RESEARCH 


hy Wayne Pennington 


to a ‘false alarm’’ that serves as a rehearsal for 
possible future emergency. 

The concept of vaccination came from Edward 
Jenner’s extremely lucky and unwitting discovery 
of a ready-made solution in nature. Back in the 
1780’s, nearly 100 years before anybody had 
heard of germs, he noticed that milkmaids who 
had caught cowpox didn’t get smallpox. Acting 
on this clue, he arranged to infect people with 
material from the of calves. 
Actually, he was dealing with two closely related 
viruses; the vaccinia virus of cowpox, a mild 
disease in humans, was similar enough to the 
smallpox virus to confer immunity against that 
epidemic scourge. 

The next classic step toward vaccination 
against virus disease was taken by Louis Pasteur 
in 1885, at a time when he had no proof of the 
existence of viruses. Taking advantage of the 
incubation period between the bite of a mad dog 
and the development of the disease in the victim, 
he injected an emulsion of specially treated 
spinal cords of rabbits infected with rabies virus 
and found that it prevented what had heretofore 
been certain death. By serially infecting one 
rabbit after another with rabies, the deadly virus 
became weakened for man so that its principal 
effect on human beings and dogs threatened with 
rabies was to stimulate antibodies in time to take 
care of the ‘‘street’’ virus which had entered the 
body through the bite of the dog. 

We owe these two important vaccines to 
Jenner’s brilliant observation and Pasteur’s 
brilliant theorizing. In part, perhaps, we owe 


cowpox scabs 
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In Part 1; published last 
month, Mr. Pennington re- 
viewed the general back- 
ground of virus diseases and 
pointed to the difficulties en- 


countered in eradicating 
them. In this concluding 
article, he reviews the achueve- 


and_ the 


possibilities for the future. 


ments to date, 


them to the desperate danger of the two diseases, 
which made human volunteers willing to try any- 
thing that sounded as if it might help. Modern 
researchers are exceedingly careful about trying 
dangerous viruses on human beings. The 
pioneers skipped several steps which virologists 
now take when they develop a new virus vaccine. 

First step is to identify the virus causing the 
disease, usually by proving that it can infect 
another individual. If it’s a human disease, this 
may mean a hunt for a laboratory animal which 
will contract the disease. Next, the researcher 
finds a convenient way to isolate and grow the 
virus in the laboratory. The brain of a living 
mouse, or a developing chick embryo are efficient 
hosts if the virus will grow in them. Otherwise, 
the favorite tissue of the virus has to be cultivated 
in a test tube. 

Now the worker is ready to see how the virus 
can best be made to confer immunity. If it’s a 
human disease, he may play it safe by “‘killing”’ 
the virus with phenol, formalin, ether, heat, or 
radiation. Like bacteria, viruses will stimulate 
some antibody production in a host even when 
they are “‘dead’’ or inactivated. 


Conferring Immunity 


Another way to confer immunity safely is to in- 
ject serum containing antibodies along with the 
virulent virus so that the body starts out with 
an assist until its own antibodies form. It’s a 
delicate trick to get the right balance. If there’s 
too much serum, the virus may be overpowered so 


(Continued on next page) 
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that only short term passive immunity is con- 
ferred. If there’s proportionately too much virus, 
the antibodies in the serum may be overpowered 
so that the vaccine causes the disease. Serum- 
and-virus vaccination is also dangerous because 
it puts the virulent virus in the hands of the 
physician or veterinarian who must administer it. 
Any mishap en route would spread the disease, 
especially if this is a very potent or ‘“‘hot”’ virus. 

More promising is modification of the living 
virus so that it will immunize without causing the 
disease. This means taming the enemy virus 
so that it will fight on man’s side against its own 
kind. It is one of the ways man is learning to 
utilize the forces of nature for his own and his 
flocks’ protection. 

Very early in the game, bacteriologists noticed 
that a virus could sometimes be induced to re- 
produce in cells quite different from the ones in 
which it normally grows. Because it is a parasite, 
however, a virus is fundamentally altered when it 
takes root in a foreign or ‘‘unnatural’’ host. No 
one can predict just how it will change, but it is 
possible that it may lose its infectious power. 
Serial passage from one piece of rabbit tissue to 
another, from one mouse brain to another, from 
one chick embryo to another—whatever un- 
natural host is chosen—provide convenient sta- 
tions for the laboratory worker to see whether 
the virus is changing in the right direction. 

The first few generations of viruses, like the 
first generation of immigrant groups, remain al- 
most unchanged in their new home. In the be- 
ginning, these viruses will continue to sicken 
laboratory animals as violently as they did in 
their natural host. At later passages, they some- 
times lose their virulence. They may kill only 
three out of four mice tested. The mouse who 
survives is, of course, immune to the disease. It 
took over 200 passages in rabbits to get an accept- 
able product for routine field use by veterinarians. 
If the passages are continued too far, the virus 
may grow so weak that it may not even stimulate 
antibodies. When that happens, investigators 
go back to the safe and effective passage range. 

Although the first virus vaccines for human 
diseases were made with modified live viruses— 
smallpox, rabies, and yellow fever—most human 
vaccines are now made from killed virus for safety. 
The daring clues provided by Pasteur and Jen- 
ner have been applied mainly in the develop- 
ment of vaccines against animal diseases. Modi- 
fied living virus is now used for vaccines against 
dog rabies, dog distemper, Newcastle disease of 
poultry, hog cholera, fowl pox, pigeon pox, and 
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laryngotracheitis in poultry. However, success 
in modifying these viruses is leading to live virus 
vaccines for human use. 

Modified live virus vaccines have many advan- 
tages. They become effective more quickly and 
confer longer lasting immunity than the killed 
vaccines. They also withstand more massive on- 
slaughts by the “hot” virus. Modified live virus 
vaccines are cheaper to produce because a smaller 
quantity of virus does the job. Lastly, killed 
viruses won't protect against all diseases. As 
long as the virus can be adapted to an unnatural 
host, there’s always hope that it can someday be 
trained in the right direction. Typhus vaccine 
used during the war was made from killed organ- 
isms. 


A Slow Process 


These steps may take years. The rickettsia of 
Rocky Mountain spotted fever was identified in 
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- 1919, and a vaccine made from ground-up infected National Institutes of Health require that the 
i ticks as early as 1924, but it wasn’t until 1938 vaccine be shown to be harmless in animals before 
that Dr. Herald Cox adapted the rickettsiae tothe it will license tests on human beings. The 
= yolk sac of chick embryos so that acheap and safe Bureau of Animal Industry of the Department 
id vaccine could be made on a large scale. Because of Agriculture licenses clinical tests on animals. 
od mumps virus grows only in human tissues which _ Field tests on large numbers show whether a few 
al usually harbor a disheartening tangle of germs, it atypical individuals are hurt by the vaccine, and 
- wasn’t definitely isolated until 1937. The uncover difficulties in administering it. The lab- 
er difficult job of adapting the human-loving oratory itself wants to know how long the vaccine 
ed mumps virus to eggs was accomplished in 1945. will last under field storage conditions. Records 
As Polio was traced to a virus in 1909, but it wasn’t must be kept, too, on the length of time the 
al until 1930 that reseachers were sure there were vaccination holds. Groups of vaccinated labo- 
be three separate viruses, each capable of producing ratory animals must be held and challenged year 
- polio. Not one of these viruses was successfully after year. Human beings, of course, can’t be 
grown in tissue culture until 1949. A usable challenged to see if they will contract a disease, 
vaccine hasn’t been developed yet. but records of groups of vaccinees in the Army, in 
Whether a killed virus, virulent virus with se- prisons, in hospitals, or in other controlled insti- 
of rum, or a modified live virus, the vaccine can’t _ tutionsare kept to see if anyof them later contract 
* be marketed until it is tested on large num-_ the disease when exposed to it in the ordinary 
bers of individuals under field conditions. The course of events. 
4789 —Jenner discovers that inoculation with cowpox the principle used in the Wassermann test for syphilis—is 
(vaccinia) will protect against smallpox. The beginning of adapted from bacteriology to virology. A complement which 
vaccination. binds a virus to its own antibody is used to test for an un- 
1884 —Pasteur succeeds in modifying the causative agent of | known antibody or an unknown virus. This test opened the 
rabies so that it can be used as a vaccine. way for research because it eliminated the need for inoculating 
1892 —The possibility of an infectious agent smaller than an animal and waiting to see whether the animal would get the 
bacteria is presented by Ivanovski, a Russian botanist. disease. Takes from !8 to 20 hours. 
1298 —Loeffler and Forsch discover that a filterable agent is 1936 —Stanley isolates tobacco mosaic virus from its host by 
responsible for hoof-and-mouth disease. the salting out process; finds pure crystalline form capable of 
{ —Walter Reed and the Yellow Fever Commission infecting cells and reproducing. 
Y emonstate that the disease is caused by a filterable agent and 4938 —The electron microscope proves that a virus is a definite, 
that it can be transmitted by the bite of a mosquito. organized, limited entity. It makes possible study of the 
4903 —Remlinger proves that the infective agent of rabies is shapes of viruses. 
a virus by filtering through a bacterial filter. 1941 —Hemagglutination test speeds to two or three hours 
E {p09 —Ricketts describes the micro-organism responsible for _ identification of unknown viruses for which it can be used. 
ocky Mountain spotted fever. This is the first identification Antibiotics make tissue culture of viruses simpler by killing 
of the actual infective agent of the insect-borne diseases. off bacteria and leaving the virus to be studied intact. 
1909 —Landsteiner and fa produce polio in monkeys by 
7 ——— of human material from a fatal case. Flexner shortly 
thereafter proves that the causative agent is a virus, INES ARE MARKETED 
1913 —Steinhardt, Israeli, and Lambert utilize the new tech- NEW VACC 
nique of tissue to grow viruses in test tubes. : Pai 
4922 —Wolback, Todd, and Palfrey identify the causative 1938 —A yolk-sac virus vaccine is developed for Rocky 
; agent of typhus. In honor of the martyr Ricketts, workers Mountain spotted fever which is safer to lab workers than the 
call these larger viruses “Rickettsiae.” killed virus vaccine made from infected ticks. This method is 
used to make a vaccine against typhus fever for the protection 
of troops in World War II = 
| TECHNIQUES ARE DEVELOPED 1938 —Killed virus vaccine for equine encephalomyelitis. 
1940 —Modified live virus vaccine for fowl laryngotracheitis. 
1931 —Vaccinia virus is cultivated in chick embryo—a con- 4940 —Live virus vaccine for Fowl-pox and Pigeon-pox. 
venient living laboratory for the propagation of viruses. Since 4942 —Chick embryo vaccine for typhus fever. 
then, the most important viruses which have been adapted to 4944 —Killed virus vaccine for influenza. 
: the chick embryo are: yellow fever, 1937; typhus (epidemic), 4 —Modified live virus vaccine for Newcastle disease of 
: 1938; Rocky Mountain spotted fever, 1938; rabies, 1939; poultry. 
. Newcastle disease of poultry, 1944; mumps, 1945; canine 4950 —Modified live virus vaccine for canine rabies. 
. distemper, 1949. This method is cheaper, cleaner, and quicker 4950 —Killed virus vaccine for mumps. 
than tissue culture. 1951 —Modified live virus vaccine for hog cholera. 
1930's —Complement-fixation test for the presence of a virus— 4954 —Modified live virus vaccine for canine distemper. 
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A SURVEY: 


p ha rmacy gra duates 
in the pharmaceutical 
manufacturing industry 


PeROCSSCEESCRERSEESSERE 


By George H. Schnellert 


i fe RECENT years there has been much discus- 

sion among pharmacy educators and others on 
the question of adapting the pharmacy cur- 
riculum—particularly on the graduate level—so 
as to take into greater account the special, and 
expanding, needs of the industry. 

As was stated recently (1) those needs have 
never been fully described either quantitatively 
or qualitatively, although some attempts have 
been made to collect information. Accurate 
data regarding the number of pharmacy gradu- 
ates actually employed in the industry, their 
amount and kind of graduate training, and their 
field of occupation, would obviously have a 
direct bearing on the problem. Such data have 
been compiled in the category of the detail man 
(2). However, information relative to phar- 
macy graduates in non-sales—that is, scientific, 
technological or administrative—positions, ap- 
pears to have been lacking. 

The writer happens, in the performance of his 
regular duties, to be in rather close contact with a 
large number of pharmacists and other scientific 


* Presented before The Section on Education and Legisla- 
tion, American Pharmaceutical Association, Philadelphia, 
August, 1952. 

t Director of Pharmaceutical Application, American 
Cyanamid Company, Calco Chemical Division, Bound 
Brook, N.J. 
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Educators, manufacturers, students, and 
practicing pharmacists have often wondered 
about the role of the pharmacist in our 
present pharmaceutical industry. 

Heretofore data covered only the role of the 
detail man. Now Dr. Schneller broadens 
our information to cover scientific, 
technological, and administrative positions 
as well. 


fusion 
personnel over a wide segment of the industry. holdir 
Very good cooperation was obtained in the form degree 
of authoritative replies to the questionnaire Also, 
which was distributed. | gradu 
The object of this survey was to accumulate being 
facts and not opinions, theories or forecasts. | The 
The questionnaire was confined to those facts | cludec 
which seemed to be the most pertinent, yet the associ 
easiest to assemble on the part of the questionee, and p 
and the farthest from the realm of the contro- memb 
versial or the confidential. Many other ques- inclu¢ 
tions which might have provided interesting and | chemi 
important information were left for others to ask, ticals. 
who might be more intimately associated with the clude 
problem, if the results of this preliminary survey The 
should appear to warrant. , pletec 
The form of the questionnaire is shown in comp! 
Figure 1. Its title was “Survey of Pharmacists that i 
in the Pharmaceutical Manufacturing Industry” total 
(other than in sales positions). A ‘‘pharmacist”’ firms, 
was defined as a graduate of a curriculum in sera 
pharmacy or pharmaceutical chemistry with a heard 
degree of Ph.G., B.S., M.S. or Ph.D., whether or pharn 
not he was now or ever had been licensed to prac- total : 
tice retail pharmacy. The words ‘pharmacy ton. 
graduate” would have been more apt, perhaps, firms 
than “pharmacist.” However, since the defini- _— 
tion was included, there was evidently no con- consi¢ 
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PHARMACY GRADUATES IN INDUSTRY* 


fusion. It was made clear that technical people 
holding listed jobs, but not having a pharmacy 
degree, should not be included in the report. 
Also, it was emphasized that each pharmacy 
graduate should be counted only once, the mark 
being made in the most suitable category. 

The manufacturers covered in the survey in- 
cluded the active membership of the leading 
associations of manufacturers in the ‘‘ethical’”’ 
and proprietary field, and a large number of non- 
member firms mostly in the ‘‘ethical’’ field. Also 
included were a number of manufacturers of 
chemical and other products used in pharmaceu- 
ticals. Consulting laboratories were not in- 
cluded. 

The total number of firms submitting com- 
pleted questionnaires was 158. The relative 
completeness of the survey is shown by the fact 
that in one trade association 88 percent of the 
total membership, including all of the largest 
firms, supplied data. From a knowledge of the 
size and type of business of the companies not 
heard from, it is possible to estimate that the 
pharmacy graduates employed by them would 
total about 3 percent of the total for this associa- 
tion. In another association, 60 percent of the 


firms replied, again including all of the larger 
In this case, it can be estimated with 
considerable assurance that about 11 percent of 


ones, 
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the total number of pharmacy graduates em- 
ployed by firms in this group were not covered in 
the returns. In the third trade association, the 
returns were less complete, but once again the 
most prominent firms replied and it is possible 
to gauge from these replies a quite reliable esti- 
mate of the maximum number of pharmacy gradu- 
ates unaccounted for. 


The total number of pharmacy graduates 
reported is 1,099. Of these, 1,041 were included 
in reports received in time for analysis. The 
tables and figures, therefore, deal with a subtotal 
of 1,041. It is emphasized that this figure of 
1,099 is not an estimate but an actual count. 
What must be estimated is the additional num- 
ber from whom replies were not received. This 
number is estimated to be about 150 to 250. 


Table I gives a breakdown of this total of 
1,041 pharmacy graduates by the field of activity 
in which they are engaged. The large proportion 
engaged in production work justifies the emphasis 
which some commentators (3, 4) have placed 
upon production opportunities in discussing 
industrial pharmacy. On the other hand, it is 
clear from the data that research and develop- 
ment activities engage practically as many 
pharmacy graduates as does production, as 
several industrial authorities have indicated 
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"*" PHARMACY GRADUATES IN INDUSTRY , CLASSIFICATION BY OCCUPATION) 
OCCUPATION = 
GF OF TOTAL 
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NUMBER OF PHARMACY GRADUATES EMPLOYED BY A SINGLE FIRM 


In firms employing a single pharmacy graduate, he is most likely to be engaged in production (71%) and Jess likely research (20%) 
or control (9%). As additional pharmacy graduates are employed, more of them are likely to be in reesearch or control, so that 
on an over-all basis, about one-fourth are in control and three-fourths are divided equally between production and research (see 


Table I and text). 
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(5, 6). Control work is also an important outlet 
for pharmaceutical talent. The percentage of 
each of these three functional categories is also 
shown after correction to exclude purchasing 
agents and executives for a reason to be explained 
later. It should be mentioned that of the 31 
pharmacy graduates in purchasing work, 7 are 
employed by a single firm. 

Figure 1 shows how the distribution of phar- 
macy graduates varies with the total number 
employed by a given firm. These figures are, 
again, on a “‘corrected”’ basis. That is, the per- 
centages were calculated after the deletion of 
purchasing men and executives. In companies 
where a single pharmacy graduate is employed, 
his function involves production in over 70 per- 
cent of cases, research in about 20 percent and 
control in less than 10 percent. As the number 
of pharmacists per employer increases, the pro- 
portion of production personnel declines while 
research rises so that they meet at the 3-to-5 
pharmacist level and remain quite close together 
on an average. Control remains quite level at 
about 20 percent but rises sharply in the class 
of 30 and more, which pulls its over-all average 
up to 25 percent. 

It was considered of particular interest to 
study the breakdown by function in the group 
of pharmacy graduates in firms employing thirty 
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or more. Figure 2 shows in the left-hand graph 
the over-all breakdown, and in the other the 
breakdown after subtraction of purchasing men 
and executives. It is seen that in this group 
research accounts for nearly 40 percent, control 
33 and production 27. 

Lest it be assumed that this division by func- 
tion runs in a consistent pattern among the 
different firms, Figure 3 was prepared to show the 
breakdown among eight firms employing 30 or 
more pharmacy graduates. Production ranges 
from 46.2 percent to 3.5 percent, research from 
66.6 to 15.0 and control from 65.5 to 15.0. These 
figures give rise to some interesting questions. All 
eight of the companies concerned are large organ- 
izations of the same general type. They all manu- 
facture a large variety of ‘‘ethical’’ products 
with the. highest standards. Why does one of 
them use 31 pharmacists in production while 
another uses only one? Why does one use 55 
percent of its total of pharmacists in research, 
while another only 15.0 percent? Are chemical 
rather than pharmacy graduates doing control 
work in the firm using only 8.9 percent of its 
pharmacists in this occupation? If so, why? 

Other interesting facts are brought out in 
breaking down each functional classification a bit 
further. Table II shows this in the case of pro- 
duction. The breakdown corresponds to that 
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PHARMACY GRADUATES IN PRODUCTION 


(in firms employing a total of 5 or more) 


Production Planning and 


Mrmuctinnt- GANGOl. .. 6... ces ccceess 16 
PIGUCUON HUGGER. 6b cca cacs ce cce cress 170 
PNT ee cco teak ewe ee 7 
Other..... eRe tis 9 y CE Renae 14 

RMN Soe eC GEE Ce vicndeacicuececes 267 


(Total production pharmacists in survey: 328) 


[ABLE II 


PHARMACY GRADUATES IN RESEARCH 


(in firms employing a total of 5 or more) 


Pharmaceutical Development 


CHAP UIMANERS 5 cc cccnes's urntcnee seen 248 
Corse NON a 6 5 6s cies Seed soc eee 17 
Hears bbe Plochemittty:. .. ccissseece 21 
Bacteriology, Fermentation. .............- 5 
PUMME Cs Sine dois acc cuedcedss 24 
Other..... UCLA ankle RaUG dee Gea e ne axe 3 

WOMEEE iice MEU ECaCe b « Gaitae se vals €6.0u67 318 


(Total research pharmacists in survey: 357*) 


* Includes the 321 shown in Table | and 36 
subsequently received. 


TABLE | 





PHARMACY GRADUATES IN CONTROL 


(in firms employing e total of 5 or more) 


Regular Control Analysis................ 176 
Analytical Research... .........cccccee. a 
RMMMMNEIEIN GOL oe is vias 6s'c'bies eo walsin 3 
Physical-Chemical..... aces Seugtrecs xe 3 
Other..... PEC POL Se vblevies eee ea 12 

ERMC eater cee wince ecaewgeeton wae 201 


(Total control pharmacists in survey: 217) 


TABLE 1V 


PHARMACY GRADUATES IN INDUSTRY 
Advanced Degrees* 


M.S. Ph.D. 

DUMMONN oc odie wee otibews 46 36 
Phan Chamletey : occ. cess 34 50 
CUMMNINNG ihc s tA dogs Ge eewks 25 17 
Chem. Engineering............ 2 3 
hl RET ET TE 3 21 
BIQCHEMINEG <6 oso cncicece sess 2 6 
Organic Chemistry............- 2 3 
CREM or cs een ecieess corneas 2 4 
NOME OT kwvuclceeeans 5 sec eunes 116 140 


* Among a group of 1,099 pharmacy graduates: 
for the most part only the highest degree is shown, 
so that the total of workers with advanced degrees 
approaches 256. 





TABLE * 











used in the questionnaire. The ‘‘other”’ category, 
totalling 14, included supervision, 7; packaging 
and label control, 1; works manager, 1; co- 
ordination, 1; stockroom, 1; and unspecified, 3. 
The fact that nearly half as many pharmacy 
graduates were reported engaged in production 
planning and production control as in production 
proper was somewhat surprising. This was not 
due to misplacement of the entry due to haste or 
carelessness, for in each of the reports covering 
these pharmacists in production planning, there 
was also an entry under production proper. 

The breakdown among research and development 
personnel, as shown in Table III is also interesting. 
The most noteworthy aspect of this Table is the 
overwhelming majority of research pharmacists 
who are engaged in pharmaceutical development 
work. This is a term not frequently observed 
in pharmaceutical curricula, but its meaning is 
probably clear to all, and certainly was clear to 
those who completed the questionnaires. Phar- 
maceutical development includes those studies 
and experiments involved in the development of a 
marketable—that is, stable, convenient, pala- 
table, therapeutically active and manufacturable 
—preparation from a given medicinal substance. 

While it is not the purpose of this report to 
engage in special pleading on the subject of phar- 
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maceutical curricula, the author may be forgiven 
for presuming to point out the opportunity for 
educators implicit in these data. The field of 
pharmaceutical development is unique in em- 
ploying all the skills learned in the undergraduate 
pharmacy curriculum; it is unique in being re- 
stricted almost entirely to people with phar- 
maceutical training; there is a great current need 
for well-trained workers in this field; there are 
many branches of graduate study which would 
greatly improve the preparation of a student for 
this work. 
primarily branches of physical chemical theory 
and instrumentation although other subjects are 
also important. 
important, but not to the pre-eminent degree in 
which it has sometimes been held by those who 
have identified pharmaceutical chemistry with 
the synthesis of medicinal organic chemicals. 
This subject was brought into sharp focus as an 
educational problem at a recent conference (7). 
At that same conference, an admirable discussion 
was presented of research problems falling within 
this sphere and of courses which would be of 
great value in preparing students for this kind of 
work (8). 
Table IV 
(Continued on page 184) 


The subjects which come to mind are 


Organic chemistry is of course 


shows the breakdown of control 
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' EEE SEO teinily 
Utah's State Capitol, completed in 1916, stands in the heart of Salt Lake City, a few blocks from Convention Head- torv o! 
quarters. Museum is on lower floor of the Capitol. Monument to Mormon Battalion is in the right foreground. iene Oo 
| held w 
and pc 
‘ bd e pital P 
Convention Committees Named | “™ 
Associ 
hold se 
Initial plans announced, as John B. Heinz, with t 
the A. 
chairman of the Local Convention At t 
Committee, names his aides to insure an — 
outstandingly successful meeting, ‘eae 
' outsta 
August 16-21, in | the fie 

ai 
Salt Lake City, Utah on 
addres 
Con 
hen the pharmacists of America gather for its sessions on Sunday, August 16, and continue are in 
the 100th Convention of the AMERICAN until the late afternoon of August 18. The headec 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION to be held in National Association of Boards of Pharmacy David 
Salt Lake City, Utah, the week of August 16, will meet on August 16 and 17, as will also the versity 
they will meet for the first time in the section of | American Society of Hospital Pharmacists. It is Secret 
the United States between the Rocky Mountains quite likely that the National Conference of Boyde 
and the Pacific Coast. A warm welcome awaits State Pharmaceutical Associations will hold Athas. 
the ASSOCIATION and its affiliates. sessions as early as Saturday, August 15, and Oth 
Returning to the type of program arrangement these meetings will continue on the 16th and per- His 
which was in vogue prior to the Centennial Con- haps for one additional day in the latter part of L 
vention in Philadelphia last year, the affiliated the week, probably August 20. Stuc 
and related organizations will meet at the be- The American College of Apothecaries will a 
ginning of the week and the A.Pu.A. sessions will hold its sessions beginning August 16, and its vi 
begin on the evening of August 18. meetings may be carried through the week, Wai 
Arrangements have been made for the Ameri- although the principal sessions will be held on H 
can Association of Colleges of Pharmacy to start Monday and Tuesday, August 17 and 18. R 
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General Sessions of the AMERICAN PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL ASSOCIATION will be held on Tuesday 
evening, Thursday and Friday. The House of 
Delegates will hold its sessions on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Friday. 

Section meetings will be held on Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, with the Scientific Section 
probably holding four sessions, and the other 
Sections three sessions each. 

Because of the interest in scientific progress 
along many fronts affecting the practice of phar- 
macy, the number of papers submitted to the 
Scientific Section will probably require splitting 
the meetings of this Section into several subdivi- 
sions, as usual. There will be joint sessions of 
some ot the Sections, with each other and in some 
cases with certain affiliates of the AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 

The Section on Historical Pharmacy will meet 
jointly with the American Institute for the His- 
tory of Pharmacy, and it may be that joint ses- 
sions of the Section on Practical Pharmacy will be 
held with the American College of Apothecaries, 
and possibly with the American Society of Hos- 
pital Pharmacists. 

The Teachers’ Conferences of the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy will each 
hold several sessions and possibly a joint session 
with the Section on Education and Legislation of 
the A.Pu.A. 

At the First General Session on Tuesday eve- 
ning President Richards will deliver his annual 
address, and at the Second General Session, on 
Thursday, in addition to several addresses by 
outstanding figures in American pharmacy and in 
the field of national and international affairs per- 
taining to health, the President-elect, Mr. F. 
Royce Franzoni, will deliver his inaugural 
address. 

Convention arrangements in Salt Lake City 
are in the hands of a very competent Committee, 
headed by Mr. John B. Heinz, and Dean L. 
David Hiner of the College of Pharmacy, Uni- 
versity of Utah, acting as Co-Chairman. The 
Secretary of the Committee is Mr. W. Everett 
Boyden, and the Treasurer is Christopher E. 
Athas. 

Other Convention Committees include: 


History: Harry Coombs, chairman; 
Landis Thompson. 

Student Branch: Chesley Wintch, chairman; 
and eight additional members of the Uni- 
versity of Utah Student Branch. 

University of Utah College of Pharmacy Open 
House: George E. Osborne, chairman; T. 


Harry 


Roy Kingston, vice-chairman. 
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Entertainment: Mrs. L. David Hiner, chair- 
man; Mrs. W. E. Boyden, vice-chairman. 
Reception: Robert Bushman, chairman; 

Albert Eitner, vice-chairman. 

R. E. Ferris, chairman; Glade 
Linebaugh, vice-chairman. 

Publicity: Earl Gardeman, chairman; 
ard Ensign, vice-chairman. 

Finance: Christopher E. Athas, chairman; 
Ralph Welden, vice-chairman; E. A. Swin- 
yard, S. H. Beecher, J. B. Kanerr, W. A. 
McMain, E. L. Prisk, and R. O. Queller. 

Membership: Edith Hood, Ray 
Grant, vice-chairman; Don Manning, Mel- 
vin Cowley, Bud Haymond, William Dunn, 
Guy Farrin, Jack Swenson, Mary Ann Carl- 
son, Dick Haymond, and Victor Hedquist. 

Medical and Dental: 

Emergency Service: 


Arrangements: 


Rich- 


chairman; 


James Shay. 
F. E. Van Arsdale. 


Mr. Earle Gardeman, Secretary of the Utah 
Pharmaceutical Association, will act as coord- 
inator of the program activities and assist the 
Secretary of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION in the direction of the Convention. 
Mr. Harry Landis Thompson, who was active in 
the development of a pharmacy program at the 
Medical College of the University of Utah many 
years ago, and who is one of the outstanding fig- 
ures in Utah pharmacy, has been named Honor- 
ary Chairman of the Committee. 

In addition to the business sessions of the Con- 
vention and the opportunities provided in Section 
meetings for interchange of information on every 
phase of pharmaceutical practice, the local Com- 
mittee is preparing a splendid program of enter- 
tainment. 

Mrs. W. F. Everett Boyden has been selected 
as Chairman of the Ladies’ Committee and is 
already busily engaged in planning for the com- 
fort and entertainment of the Womens’ Auxiliary 
of the A.Pu.A. and other visiting ladies who are 
expected to attend this meeting. 

Ladies entertainment as tentatively planned 
will include:a concert on Sunday evening August 
16; a luncheon and fashion show on Monday; 
a luncheon and cards at a country club and 
President’s Reception and dancing in the evening 
on Tuesday; Women’s Auxiliary breakfast and 
meeting on Wednesday; sightseeing tours in the 
afternoon and special group dinners in the eve- 
ning on Wednesday; banquet on Thursday 
evening and sightseeing trips with luncheon on 
Friday. 

There will be good accommodations in Salt 
Lake City, and if plans are made far enough in 

(Continued on next page) 
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advance, good accommodations can be obtained 
all the way along the trip to Salt Lake City if it is 
made by automobile. 

However, travel and hotel reservations should 
be made early, since the section of the country to 
which we are going is extremely popular and well 
traveled at the time when the meetings are being 
held. 

In addition to the direct mail reservation form, 
which each member of the AssocrATION will re- 
ceive, a reservation form is contained in this 
issue of the Journal on page 163. 

Hotel reservations will not be made directly by 
the hotels, but will be routed through the Housing 
Bureau which has been set up for that purpose. 

At the headquarters hotel, the Hotel Utah, 
there will be sufficient room to take care of 
officers and members of the House of Delegates 
and those who are specially active in the affairs 
of the AssociaTION. The other hotels mentioned 
on the reservation form can accommodate a large 
number of persons, and they are all good hotels. 
They include the Belvedere, Carleton, Newhouse, 
New Grand, and Temple Square. 


Central Figures on “This is the Place” 


Monument, shown in detail on our cover, are Mormon 


We have been informed that the motels listed 
below, all of which carry the approval of the 
American Automobile Association, are unusually 
well-appointed and all of them are within easy 
reach of the convention headquarters. 

Rooms at these motels range from $5.50 to 
$8.00 for accommodations for two people, and 
two-room units range from $8.00 to $12.00. 

A $5.00 deposit will hold a double room until 
5:00 P.M. of the day of arrival. A $10.00 de- 
posit will hold a two-bedroom unit until 5:00 
P.M. of the day of arrival. The recommended 
motels with addresses, follow: 


American Autel, 1918 South State St. 

Brewster’s Seagull, 325 North Second St. 

Covey’s New America, 522 South Main St. 

Down-Town, 371 East Fourth St. 

Lunt’s, 525 East 4th St., South 

Mission Motor Lodge, 855 North Second St. 
West 

Tower Motor Lodge, 1009 South State St. 

Utah Motor Park, 972 South State St. 


Make your reservations early and be sure to 
plan for the great 100th Convention of the 
A.Pu.A. the week of August 16. 


Pioneers Wilford Woodruff, Brigham Young and Heber C. Kimball 
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HOTEL RESERVATION FORM 





1953 CONVENTION 


AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 
August 16-22, 1953 Salt Lake City, Utah 


Except as otherwise announced, all meetings will be held at the Hotel Utah, Main Street and South Temple. 
NO RESERVATIONS WILL BE ACCEPTED DIRECTLY BY HOTELS. Use the following form in making 
all reservations. 


A.PH.A. HOUSING COMMITTEE 

SALT LAKE CITY CONVENTION BUREAU 
P. O. Box 329 

Salt Lake City 10, Utah 


Please make hotel reservation(s) as shown below: 


AMER are sardi Yana e se tattle eee a scene Rica ce eee ee ates .....First Choice (Lf the hotels of your choice are 
unable to accept your reserva- 

IG ee eh oe ain «dna! blokes wo PS een ne ee Second Choice tions, the Housing Commiitee 
will make as good a reservation 

PW ish os ete 4 rea yw nih ace USS ntnce Re wlinle ee coeeeeeee Dhird Choice as possible elsewhere.) 

Number of room(s) with bath...........*Double room(s)................ Pate preferred $.......... 

Twin Bedded rooms............Rate preferred $ 
Pee a . .Single room(s)..................Rate preferred $..... 
Arriving August............ Approximately. . : a eee ....p.m. Leaving August......... 


(Checkout. ‘enki: 3:00 p.m.) 


* A ‘‘double”’ room contains only one bed, for occupancy by two persons. 


THE NAME OF EACH HOTEL GUEST MUST BE LISTED 


Please print the names of both persons for each double room or twin bedded rooms requested. Also names of all 
persons for whom you are requesting reservations and who will occupy the rooms asked for; OTHERWISE APPLICA- 
TION WILL BE RETURNED. 





, rte eeeee re reer a ak a ene ; STREET 





ADDRESS.... 


HOTEL RATES IN 


Single 


SALT LAKE CITY 


Double Twin Suites 








HOTEL’ 











* Without bath 







Mail Request for Room Reservations to: 


A.PH.A. HOUSING BUREAU 
Salt Lake City Convention Bureau 
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P. O. Box 329, Salt Lake City 10, Utah 


Utah; . =. By ; 5.00 —10.00 7.00 —13.00 9 .00-12.00 15.00-25.00 
PERRIS facie bia toe bael wane os 2.00*- 5.00 5.00 6.00 7.00 12.00-15.00 
Newhouse.......... F cies 4.50 9.00 6.50 —-10.00 7.00— 9.00 12.00-20.00 
Temple Square............... 3. 4.50 5.00 §.50 7.00— 9.00 

ee Pee wha nats 2 5.00 3.00*— 6.00 4.00- 7.00 

MRIS biog 's.e 40cks oe ale ola wide 4.00 4.00 — 5.50 6.00— 8.00 15.00 
WORT 6 2c pcs ans 9 6.00 3.50*- 7.00 5.00— 8.00 

1 Ares ora | 4.50 3.00*— 5.00 6.00 8.00 
Belvedere. . ree - 6.00 5.00 — 6.00 7.00 10.00-12.00 
Covey’s New America Motel... 5.00 7.00 -10.50 9.50-12.50 























\ ae years ago, a group of 100 teachers from 

schools and colleges of divinity, medicine, 
law, engineering, and business assembled at 
Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania, to discuss the 
problems associated with the providing of a 
professional education in the five professions 
mentioned. 

The conference known officially as the Inter- 
professional Conference on Education for Pro- 
fessional Responsibility was planned because it 
had become increasingly evident that the major 
problems of a professional education are common 
to all professions, that unusual opportunities for 
fruitful discussion of these problems would be 
provided by the variety of experience of teachers 
in different professions. Those in charge of the 
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JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Impact of War 


As was so precisely stated by Edward Dunlap 
Smith, Provost and Maurice Falk Professor of 
Social Relations at the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, the changes of our social structure in 
this century have been great and have been in- 
tensified by the impact of war. They have pro- 
foundly altered the work and the position in 
society of professional men in every field. It is, 
therefore, of great importance to examine how 
these changes have altered the task of educating 
men for professional responsibility. 


Although pharmacy was not one of the pro- 
fessions of this group meeting, every pharmaceuti- 
cal educator will be interested in reviewing the 


some suggested basic concepts: 


~_THE PROFESSIONALD 


BY DAVID W. O’DAY{ 





quent a 


Conference stated that their group was confined 
to the five professions in order to prevent un- 
manageable diversity of subject matter. Those 
attending from each profession were chosen on a 
basis of their interest in improving professional 
education and not because of their positions or as 
representatives of schools or institutions. 

The Conference was divided into three ses- 
sions. The first was concerned with the objec- 
tives of professional education; the second with 
the contents and methods of professional instruc- 
tion; and the third with humanistic and social 
education as preparation for professional re- 
sponsibility and citizenship. 

* Presented before the Section on Education and Legisla- 
tion, A. Px. A. Convention, Philadelphia, Pa., August, 1952. 


t+ Dean of the College of Pharmacy, University of Wyom- 
ing, Laramine, Wyo. 
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objectives of a professional education presented 
by outstanding teachers from the professions 
represented at this Conference. If the premise 
that the major problems in professional education 
are common to all professions is true, then the 
results of studies made in professional schools 
other than those of pharmacy should prove inter- 
esting to pharmaceutical educators and should 
aid them in formulating proper objectives for 
the education of the future graduates of our 
schools and colleges of pharmacy. 


As Donald K. David, Dean of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Administration, points out 
quite succinctly, “Every practitioner is an 
artist. When any member of any profession 
practices his profession, he is an artist. He 
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must be prepared to call upon all the scientific 
knowledge which is applicable in the particular 
situation he faces. But deciding what scientific 
knowledge is applicable is an art.” 


Some Objectives in Education 


Dean David stated that the job of the school 
he represented was two-fold: (1) to help people 
learn the art by teaching them significant ac- 
cumulated scientific knowledge—and that what 
is significant may change rapidly; by helping 
them to develop the ability to add to their ac- 
cumulation of such knowledge and by helping 
them develop the artistic skills needed to apply 
such knowledge to situations in which they find 
themselves. (2) To add to the body of scientific 


UCATION OF PHARMACISTS 
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in distinctive professional ideals, and discipline 
in attitudes toward, and habits of work, as well as 
intellectual objectives in the scientific technologi- 
cal area. He points out that engineering educa- 
tion has always been characterized by discipline 
in attitudes toward and habits of work such as 
accuracy, thoroughness, neatness, promptitude, 
efficiency, diligence and dependability, and that 
sound attitudes and high standards are probably 
as well achieved in engineering as in any form of 
education. 


Objectives for Pharmacy 

Although the pharmacist in carrying on his 
specific duties, plays an entirely different role in 
administering to the needs and wants of man- 


ct: 


{ORRIN TE 
es 


Dean O’ Day relates the three R’s of higher education, 


Reason, Resourcefulness and Responsibility, to the field 


of pharmaceutical education, in an effort to chart 


a future course for professional training. 


knowledge through research. As thus stated, 
the objectives of his school could, without ap- 
preciable change, be considered as at least part 
of the major objectives of a college of pharmacy 

In discussing the aims of an engineering educa- 
tion, Harry S. Rogers, president of Brooklyn 
Polytechnical Institute, maintains that the aim 
of engineering education, broadly speaking, is to 
prepare men for entrance into the engineering 
profession and that the purpose of the engineer- 
ing profession in turn is to control the forces and 
utilize the materials of the physical universe in 
order to satisfy the needs and wants of mankind. 
He states further that to prepare men for such a 
broad purpose obviously involves education for 
group effort and community living, orientation 
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kind, these objectives as set forth for the educa- 
tion of engineers could well apply in a large part 
to the education of pharmacists, and the remarks 
concerning the discipline and attitudes towardand 
habits of work are characteristic of pharmaceuti- 
cal as well as engineering education. 

President Rogers makes the following com- 
ment: ‘‘We have listened too long to such trite 
expressions as ‘The liberal arts prepares one for 
living whereas specialized training prepares one 
for making a living.’ These statements made 
without factual evidence do not carry weight. 
It seems apparent that those who make them are 
confusing cumulative contributions of liberal 


(Continued on page 182) 
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BY RICHARD GAIL BOEKE?} 
AND 


ROBERT L. VAN HORNE? 


Because the advantages of a workable 
substitute for both alcohol and 
glycerin are many, the authors 
investigated the problem and here 


present their findings. 





eS USE of alcohol in compounding and dis- 

pensing always has been a problem to the 
practicing pharmacist. Only rarely does he use 
enough for a single purpose to make it practical 
to buy a tax stamp and apply for the drawback 
of tax on distilled spirits. In order to be quali- 
fied for the tax drawback one must, first, submit 
the formula in which the alcohol is to be used; 
second, buy a stamp ($25.00 for less than 25 
gallons and $50.00 for 25 gallons and over); 
third, keep a record of the amount of alcohol 
received, the purpose for which it was used and 
the amount on hand at the end of the period; 
and, fourth, file a quarterly report with the Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue for the purpose of the 
drawback of tax on the distilled spirits. 

It readily can be seen that the above restric- 
tions, from a practical standpoint, will limit most 
users of alcohol except the larger companies 
which manufacture drug products. The tax rate 
table for drawback of tax on distilled spirits 
used in the manufacture of nonbeverage prod- 
ucts is as follows: The drawback is $9.50 on 
each proof gallon on which tax is paid at the rate 
of $10.50 per proof gallon (1). 

The use of glycerin in pharmaceutical prep- 
arations has also offered problems due to its 
scarcity and tremendous increase in price in time 
of war, periods of rearmament and increased 
munitions production. 

Glycerin and alcohol are frequently found in 
pharmaceutical preparations as solvents. The 
advantages of a workable substitute would be as 


Presented before the Section on Practical Pharmacy, 
A.Px.A. Convention, Philadelphia, Pa., August, 1952. 

+ A thesis submitted in partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments for the degree of Master of Science, in the College of 
Pharmacy in the Graduate College of the State University 
of Iowa. 

t Asst. Prof., College of Pharmacy, State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
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follows: (A) to the practicing pharmacist, (1) 
the cost of the substitute would be considerably 
less than tax-paid alcohol and glycerin, thus he 
could make small quantities of products normally 
using alcohol and glycerin at a very reasonable 
cost, (2) the long detailed records which are nec- 
essary for the use of alcohol would be eliminated, 
and (3) the substitute could be used in prescrip- 
tion compounding and other extemporaneous 
preparations in place of alcohol and glyceriti; 
(B) to the manufacturer, (1) the cost of the final 
product would be less and (2) the clerical costs 
necessary for keeping accurate alcohol records 
would be eliminated. 


Various investigators have worked with the 
problem of trying to find a satisfactory substitute 
for glycerin in pharmaceutical preparations. In 
1943 the National Formulary Committee allowed 
the replacement of glycerin with propylene glycol 
in many of the official N. F. formulas. In other 
cases the amount of glycerin was reduced and 
sucrose was added (2). Heine, Parker and 
Francke published a review article on propylene 
glycol in which they stated many of the possible 
uses of propylene glycol as a solvent (3). Pro- 
pylene glycol has been shown to be a satisfac- 
tory solvent for terpin hydrate elixir. A for- 
mula has been worked out where all of the 
glycerin and all but 5% of the alcohol can 
be replaced with propylene glycol (4). The 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION labora- 
tory has suggested propylene glycol and sorbitol, 
alone or together, as a satisfactory emergency 
glycerin substitute (5). With the above possi- 
bilities of a glycerin substitute it was decided to 
expand the scope of the problem and try to find 
a satisfactory substitute for both glycerin and 
alcohol. 


The most satisfactory substitute was found to 
be propylene glycol with the aid of Tween 20! 
to emulsify volatile oils when they were not com- 
pletely soluble in the propylene glycol. In the 
choice of experimental preparations it was decided 
to use the spirits and elixirs of the U. S. P. and 
N. F. because, in general, they contain the highest 
percentage of alcohol and glycerin. To broaden 
the scope of application a number of formulas 
involving a considerable percentage of alcohol 
and glycerin were selected from the manufactur- 
ing formula file at the State University of Iowa. 
Several prescriptions taken from the compound- 
ing and dispensing course at the State University 


1 Product of Atlas Powder Company, Wilmington, Del. 
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of Iowa were compounded with propylene glycol 
to prove the value of this substitute in com- 
pounding and dispensing work. 


Experimental 


The procedure was fairly constant throughout 
the experiments. 
sary, a 1% solution of Tween 20 in propylene 
glycol was made to facilitate the accurate measur- 
ing of the Tween 20. When this amount of 
Tween 20 was not sufficient, additional amounts 
were added by means of a 2-cc. graduated 
pipette. The Tween 20 was used only when the 
oil was not soluble enough in the propylene 
glycol. All of the products were made in a 
glass mortar with rapid trituration to facilitate 
solution. Frequently air was whipped into the 
liquid and gave an appearance of cloudiness, but 
this disappeared upon standing. One hundred- 


When Tween 20 was neces- 


(Continued on page 176) 


Authors’ Summary 


The replacing of alcohol and 
glycerin in pharmaceutical prep- 
arations with propylene glycol 
is quite possible and very work- 


able. 


These products are reasonably 
stable and compatible with 
other products when used in 
compounding. 


The cost of the materials is 
markedly reduced. 


The individual pharmacist 
could make less than gallon lots 
of official products at consider- 
ably less cost than the current 
wholesale price. ° 


The viscosity of the prepara- 
tions would be slightly increased 
in all cases. 


The voluminous paper work 
necessary for keeping records on 
alcohol used would be elimi- 
nated. 


The present flavoring agents 
tend to mask the slightly bitter 
taste of propylene glycol quite 
well. 














FROM THE SECRETARY’S DIARY FOR FEBRUARY 


Gth Today a meeting of the Committee on 
Public Relations with Bert Mull, Walter 
Chase, and George Archambault in at- 
tendance, and John Lynch unfortunately absent 
because of miscarriage of mail. A very profitable 
meeting with much accomplished in the develop- 
ment of the 1953 National Pharmacy Week program. 
In the evening to the District Medical Society 
joint meeting with the pharmacist where P.C.P. & S. 
president Ivor Griffith gave the principal address, 
after which a panel of physicians and pharmacists 
exchanged comments on respective gripes and the 
pharmacists did not come out best. 


1th Today a visit from Ray Burkley, Temple 
University alumni secretary, and then a 
luncheon at the Shoreham Hotel for 
graduates of all Pennsylvania colleges now residing 
in Washington. Here one gets an idea of how many 
large and small colleges are contained within the 
borders of the Keystone State with graduates scat- 
tered through government departments and private 
industry in Washington to an amazing number. 


th Today lecturing to the students at the 
II George Washington University on phar- 

macy organizations. Also a number of 
staff conferences to review the status of many proj- 
ects now pending in the laboratory, the journals, 
and the library. 


Friday the 13th passed without mishap. 
3 Another lecture to the pharmacy students 

at George Washington University and 
also answering numerous inquiries from govern- 
mental and private sources on the problem of generic 
names for drugs. Yesterday attending a pleasing 
ceremony at the Spanish Embassy where Dr. David 
I. Macht was awarded honorary membership in 
the venerable Royal Academy of Pharmacy. 


Py The past few days busy with routine tasks 
| of writing and reading and much long- 

distance telephone conversation dealing 
with legislation and professional practices affected 
thereby in one way or another. 


Today in St. Louis on the way to Okla- 
homa City for the meetings of the Ameri- 
can College of Apothecaries. Chatting 
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with Mrs. Laura Whelpley over the telephone and 
finding her cheerful and full of life as usual although 
suffering from a bad cold. 


d All this day meeting with the Board of 
gp" Directors of the American College of 
Apothecaries. The previous day, cut 
short by five hours through delay in arrival by rail, 
was spent with Jack Heintz going over the Salt 
Lake City Convention program in detail. This 
afternoon a most pleasant cocktail party at the home 
of Connie Masterson and later at dinner with Jack 
Heinz and son, completing the discussions on the 
Salt Lake City Convention. 


In the morning attending the district 
are meeting of the A.C.A. and then with 

Dean Clark to Norman, Okla., for a tour 
of the campus and a visit to the pharmacy college 
building. Later a lengthy conference with Ron 
Robertson, chairman of our Committee on Pro- 
fessional Relations, reviewing the status of many 
things that affect relations between physicians and 
pharmacists. Then off to Houston, Texas. 


Today inspecting the Texas Southern 
Z University College of Pharmacy at 

Houston with Melvin Green, director of 
educational relations of the American Council on 
Pharmaceutical Education and found this insti- 
tution well equipped in a beautifully appointed and 
well-planned building. The luncheon with the 
President of the University, administrative officers, 
and Dean Hurd Jones was particularly enjoyable. 
Later to the University of Houston to see Dean 
Ferguson’s school of pharmacy. 


5 This morning addressing the student body 
2 of the College of Pharmacy of the Uni- 

versity of Houston and then by automobile 
with Dean and Mrs. Ferguson to Galveston, enjoy- 
ing every minute of this trip, despite the rain. 


This day in Little Rock, Ark., with Dr. 
alo Green, inspecting the newly organized 

School of Pharmacy of the University of 
Arkansas. Drs. Mittelstaedt, Bachman, Elliot, 
Jones, and others of this faculty have made excellent 
progress in the development of this institution, 
whose students we addressed in the morning and 
found them most alert to opportunities in pharmacy 
that lie ahead for them. Later in the day a visit to 
the Medical School, conferring with Dean Nicholson 
and Dr. Seeger of the Department of Pharmacology. 
In the evening to dinner with President Caldwell 
of the University and the pharmacy faculty at 
Hank’s Dog House. 


Arriving in St. Louis this morning and 
q departing shortly thereafter for Washing- 

ton after spending the previous day con- 
tinuing the inspection of the University of Arkansas 
College of Pharmacy and meeting with members of 
the State Board of Pharmacy and secretary O. L. 
Dailey of the Arkansas Pharmaceutical Association. 
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your own records will tell you: 


Physicians are impressed and patients pleased with 
the way Peritrate 

1. reduces the number of anginal attacks 

2. reduces the severity of those attacks 

not prevented. 

As your own prescription records will tell you, 
Peritrate is growing in acceptance as a drug of 
choice in angina pectoris. 
Clue to sustained sales 


The clue to successful prophylaxis of angina pec- 


PracticaL PHARMACY EDITION 








Peritrate prevents 


attacks of angina pectoris 


toris is, of course, a regular, sustained dosage 
schedule. 


The continuous day-in, day-out medication helps 
make Peritrate a steady reliable sales item: 


e each Peritrate customer requires 10 to 15 
bottles of 100 a year 


Price List 








| Your cost | Fair trade minimum 
100’s $ 2.50 each $ 375 
500’s 10.00 each 15.00 
5000's 80.00 each 120.00 


Peritrate @ 


TETRANITRATE 


BRAND OF PENTAERYTHRITOL TETRANITRATE 


WARNER-CHILCOTT 
aLabenatoniaa 


NEW YORK 
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METHORPHINAN HYDROBROMIDE.— 
Dromoran MHydrobromide (Hoffmann-La- 
Roche).—3-Hydroxy-N-methylmorphinan hy- 
drobromide.—C,;H2;3NO.HBr.—M.W. 338.29 
—The structural Formula for methorphinan 
hydrobromide may be represented as follows: 


N-CH3 ¢ HBr 


HO 


Actions and Uses.—Methorphinan hydro- 
bromide is a potent synthetic analgesic re- 
lated chemically and pharmacologically to 
morphine. Experimental studies in animals 
indicate that it is capable of producing the 
same intensity of analgesia as morphine and 
with much smaller doses. However, this does 
not provide a greater margin of safety because 
the ratio of acute toxicity to analgesic activity 
in animals is approximately equal for both 
methorphinan and morphine. In comparable 
analgetic doses, methorphinan appears to be 
somewhat longer acting than morphine. 

Clinically, methorphinan hydrobromide ex- 
hibits the same side effects and addiction lia- 
bility as morphine. Some clinical observers 
report that the drug produces a lesser degree or 
incidence of undesirable side reactions than 
comparable analgetic doses of morphine, but 


further experience is necessary to establish . 


these observations. When this drug is used, 
the same precautions should be observed as 
when other addicting analgesics are used. 


Dosage.—Methorphinan hydrobromide is 
administered parenterally, usually subcutane- 
ously or intramuscularly, unless special circum- 
stances warrant intravenous administration. 
The hypodermic dose varies from 1 to 5 mg. 
depending on the age and weight of the patient 
and the severity of the pain to be controlled. 
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Tests and Standards— 


Physical Properties: _Methorphinan hydrobromide is a 
fluffy, white, crystalline powder with a bitter taste. It melts 
between 195 and 197°. It is soluble in alcohol, sparingly solu- 
ble in water, slightly soluble in chloroform, and very slightly 
soluble in ether. A 2% solution is clear and practically 
colorless, and has a pH between 5.0 and 5.6. 

[For more information regarding tests and standards, and 
for dosage forms see J. A. M. A., 150: 488 (Oct. 4, 1952). | 


Hoffmann-LaRoche, Inc., Nutley, N. J. 


Solution Dromoran Hydrobromide: 1 cc. 
ampuls and 10 ce. vials. A solution containing 
5 mg. of methorphinan hydrobromide in each 
cubic centimeter. Ampul solutions are pre- 
served with 0.18% methylparaben and 0.02% 
propolyparaben; ‘vial solutions are preserved 
with 0.45% phenol. U. S. patent 2,524,855 
(Expires October 10, 1967). U.S. trademark, 
540,115. 


POTASSIC SALINE (DARROW).—A mix- 
ture of salts available as an aqueous solution 
containing 0.27% of potassum chloride-U. S. P. 
(KCl), 0.30% of sodium chloride-U. S. P. 
(NaCl), and 0.60% of sodium lactate (CHs- 
CHOHCOONa) of quality used in Sodium 
Lactate Injection-U. S. P. 

Actions and Uses.—Potassic saline solution 
is used parenterally in the treatment of dehy- 
dration and acidosis associated with potassium 
deficiency (particularly that resulting from 
severe diarrhea). The solution should be em- 
ployed only when the kidneys are functioning 
and after initial treatment of shock to ensure 
adequate circulation. Because of its potas- 
sium content and the necessity for caution in 
administration, potassic saline solution should 
not be promiscuously employed for restoration 
of fluids and electrolytes ordinarily replenished 
with other types of parenteral solutions. 
Cardiac changes from potassium overdosage 
may be the only signs of toxicity. Blood po- 
tassium determinations and_ electrocardio- 
graphic examinations should be made fre- 
quently as precautions against these toxic 
effects. The blood potassium should be main- 
tained below 20 mg. per 100 cc. 

Dosage——Potassic saline solution is ad- 
ministered by hypodermoclysis when possible; 
by venoclysis only when necessary. The total 
daily dose should seldom exceed 80 cc. of the 
solution (0.216 gm. of potassium chloride) per 
kilogram of body weight. The rate of admin- 
istration should be such as to spread the total 
daily dose over a period of 8 to 12 hours, and 
administration time over at least four hours. 
For venoclysis in the treatment of severe in- 
fant dehydration and diarrhea, dilution of 
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potassic saline solution with one to two parts of 
a 5% dextrose solution by simultaneous ad- 
ministration via Y-tube connection is advised. 
Initial treatment of shock with blood or plasma 
in severely ill patients, or with other parenteral 
fluids in milder cases, is essential. 

For accidental potassium poisoning, 10% of 
calcium gluconate sufficient to counteract the 
inhibitory cardiac effect of potassium should be 
slowly administered by intravenous injection. 


Tests and Standards— 

PoTasstuM CHLORIDE. The potassium chloride used in the 
preparation of potassic saline (Darrow) responds to the de- 
scription and standards in the U. S. P. 


Soprum CHLoRIDE. The sodium chloride used in the prep- 
aration of potassic saline (Darrow) responds to the descrip- 
tion and standard in the U. S. P. 


Soprum Lactate. The sodium lactate used in the prepara- 
tion of potassic saline (Darrow) is of the quality required for 


Sodium Lactate Injection-U. S. P 


Dosage Forms of Potassic Saline (Darrow) 

SoLuTIon. Physical Properties: Potassic saline solution 
(Darrow) is a clear, colorless liquid with a pH between 6.70 
and 6.90. 

[For more information on dosage and dosage forms see 

A. M. A., 150: (Oct. 4, 1952).] 


Don Baxter, Inc., Glendale, Calif. 


Solution Potassic Saline (Darrow): 500 cc. 
Vacoliter bottles. A solution containing 2.7 mg. 
of potassium chloride, 3 mg. of sodium chloride, 
and 6 mg. of sodium lactate in each cubic 
centimeter. 


IODOPANOIC ACID.—Telepaque (Winthrop- 
Stearns).—C,, Hi2I3N Ov. —M.W. 570.97.—B- (3- 
Amino - 2,4,6-triiodopheny]) - a-ethylpropionic 
acid.—The structural formula of iodopanoic 
acid may be represented as follows: 


4 
H c“on 
~CH,CHCH,CHy 
I- = 
' 
NH, 


Actions and Uses.—Iodopanoic acid is a water- 
insoluble organic iodine compound administered 
orally as a radiopaque medium in cholecystog- 
raphy. Following ingestion it is promptly ab- 
sorbed, eliminated in the bile, and subsequently 
stored in the gallbladder. It produces dense 
shadows of the gallbladder usually with a single 
average dose, which often permits visualization 
of the extrahepatic ducts. 

Iodopanoic acid seldom produces undesirable 
reactions and has a low toxicity. Occasionally, 
nausea and diarrhea and, rarely, dysuria have 
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followed its administration. It is contraindi- 
cated in acute nephritis and uremia and should 
not be administered when disorders of the gastro- 
intestinal tract prevent absorption of the com- 
pound. 

Dosage.—The usual dose is 3 Gm. adminis- 
tered orally 10 hours prior to the time scheduled 
for roentgenography. In addition, the patient 
should be given a fat-free meal the evening before 
medication and allowed nothing by mouth until 
roentgenograms have been taken. The patient 
should also be given a saline or sodium bicarbon- 
ate enema shortly before roentgenography to 
remove any accumulated gas; immediately fol- 
lowing roentgenography, a high-fat meal is given. 
Additional films are obtained one to three hours 
later to determine the contractile function of the 
gallbladde:. Visualization of the extrahepatic 
ducts can usually be obtained if roentgenograms 
are taken 10 minutes after the high-fat meal. 
When these structures are of particular interest, 
the dose of iodopanoic acid may be increased to 
5 or 6 Gm. 


Tests and Standards— 

Physical Properties: lodopanoic acid is a cream-colored, 
tasteless powder with a faintly aromatic odor, m. p. 152 
158°, which darkens on exposure to light. It is soluble in 
acetone, alcohol, and dilute alkalis; and insoluble in water. 

{For more information regarding tests and standards, and 
for dosage forms see J. A. M. A., 150: 795 (Oct. 25, 1952).] 


Winthrop-Stearns, Inc., New York. 


Tablets Telepaque: 0.5 Gm. U. S. Trade- 


mark 610,113. 


PROPYLHEXEDRINE.—Benzedrex (Smith, 
Kline & French).—C,9H2,N.—M. W. 155.28.— 
N,a - Dimethylcyclohexaneéthylamine.—The 
structural formula of propylhexedrine may be 
represented as follows: 


cM 
-CH2CH 
NH 


' 
CH; 


Actions and Uses.—Propylhexedrine is closely 
related to, and shares the actions and uses of, 
amphetamine and similar volatile sympathomi- 


(Continued on next page) 
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metic amine compounds. It produces vaso- 
constriction and a decongestant effect on the 
nasal mucous membranes. Propylhexedrine has 
only about one-half the pressor effect of amphet- 
amine and produces decidedly less effect on the 
central nervous system. Propylhexedrine there- 
fore is useful primarily for its local shrinking ef- 
fect upon the nasal mucosa in the symptomatic 
relief of nasal congestion caused by the common 
cold, allergic rhinitis, or sinusitis. Its volatility 
makes propylhexedrine convenient for intrana- 
sal application by inhalation and for reaching 
structures sometimes inaccessible to liquid forms 
of medication. Because of its wide margin of 
safety and relative freedom from toxic side- 
effects, the use of propylhexedrine by inhalation 
is not contraindicated for patients in whom an 
ephedrine-like action would be undesirable. It is 
considered safe for self-medication by adults, but 
children should not have unsupervised access to 
an inhaler. 


Tests and Standards.— 
Physical Properties: 
liquid with a characteristic amine odor, b. p. 
Propylhexedrine is very slightly soluble in water; 

ble in dilute acids, alcohol, and ether. 
[For more information regarding tests and standards, and 
for dosage forms see J. A. M. A., 150: 1220 (Nov. 22, 1952).] 


Propylhexedrine is a clear, colorless 
202-206°, 
and solu- 


Smith, Kline & French Laboratories, Philadel- 
phia. 


Each inhaler contains 
S. Patent 
U. S. Trademark 438,149 and 438,- 


Inhaler Benzedrex: 
0.25 Gm. of propylhexedrine. U. 
2,454,746. 
148. 


NEW GENERIC AND BRAND NAMES 
RECOGNIZED BY THE COUNCIL 


The Council collaborates with manufacturers 
in the selection of generic and brand names for 
marketed drug preparations presented for ac- 
ceptance and also for new products still under de- 
velopment or clinical trial. The last report on 
such names appeared in J. A. M. A., Aug. 9, 
1952, page 1399. 

The following abstract lists the generic designa- 
tion, the chemical name, where necessary for in- 
formation, and the brand name or names simul- 
taneously recognized for the stated firms. In 
general, a generic name should bear recognizable 
relation to the chemical name and conform as 
closely as consistent with brevity and practicality 
to existing systems of scientific nomenclature. 
The chief requirement for a brand name is that it 
should not be therapeutically suggestive. 
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The listing of a brand name is not to be con- 
strued as indicating Council acceptance of the 
product itself. Products accepted for inclusion 
in N.N.R. are announced separately. 


ALMAGUCIN for the antacid mixture of gastric 
mucin, aluminum hydroxide gel and magnesium 
trisilicate: Mucotin (The Harrower Laboratory, 
Inc.) 


CHLOROTRIANISENE for tri-p-anisyl-chloroethyl- 
ene (a synthetic estrogen): ,TACE (The Wm. 5. 
Merrell Company) 


ERDOPHONIUM CHLORIDE for (3-hydroxyphenyl)- 
dimethylethylammonium chloride: Tensilon 
Chloride (Hoffmann-La Roche Inc.) 


GLOBALINE for tetraglycinehydroperiodide 


HEXAMETHONIUM BROMIDE and HEXAMETHON- 
1uM CHLORIDE for the bromide and chloride salts 
of hexamethylene(bistrimethylammonium): Bis- 
trium Bromide (E. R. Squibb & Sons); Esomid 
Chloride (Ciba Pharmaceutical Products, Inc.); 
Methium Chloride (Warner-Chilcott Labora- 
tories, Inc.) 


HyYDRALLAZINE HypROCHLORIDE for 1-hydrazino- 
phthalazine hydrochloride: Apresoline Hydro- 
chloride (Ciba Pharmaceutical Products, Inc.) 


HypROCORTISONE ACETATE for 17-hydroxy-corti- 
costerone-21-acetate: Hydrocortone Acetate 
(Merck & Co. Inc.) 


METHARBITAL for 5,5-diethyl-1-methylbarbituric 
acid: Gemonil (Abbott Laboratories) 


OxYPHENONIUM Bromine for diethyl(2-hydroxy- 
ethyl)methylammonium bromide a-phenylcy- 
clohexaneglycolate: Antrenyl Bromide (Ciba 
Pharmaceutical Products, Inc. 


PHENINDIONE for 2-phenylindane-1,3-dione: Hed- 
ulin (HED Pharmaceuticals, Inc.), available 
through Walker Laboratories.) 


PHENTOLAMINE for 2-[(m-Hydroxy-N-p-tolyl- 
anilino)methyl]-2-imidazoline: Regitine (Ciba 
Pharmaceutical Products, Inc.) 


PHENYLBUTAZONE for 3,5-dioxo-1,2-diphenyl-4- 
n-butylpyrazolidine: Butazolidin (Geigy Phar- 
maceuticals, Inc.) 


Soprum MENADIOL DrPHOSPHATE for a dihydro 
derivative of menadione (vitamin K): Synkay- 
vite Sodium Diphosphate (Hoffmann-La Roche 
Inc.) 


\J. A. M. A., 150: 861 (Nov. 1, 1952).] 
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YEAR ’ROUND 
PROFIT-MAKERS... 


NEOHYDRIN® the diuretic tablets 
that work like an injection 


CHOLATROPIN®” hydrocholeretic- 
antispasmodic for free flow and out- 
flow of bile 


CUFERYLL fortified hematinic for 


rapid sustained response in anemia 


TABLETS MERCUHYDRIN® with 
Ascorbic Acid for fewer injections in 
cardiac edema 


METHYROID balanced lipotropic 
thyroid for metabolic therapy 


LIPOTROPIC CAPSULES (Lake- 
side) for prevention and correction 
of liver dysfunction and abnormal 
fat metabolism 

LIPOCAPS® high potency lipotropic 
capsules 

LIPOLIQUID pleasantly flavored, 
highest potency liquid lipotropic 


MENACYL® protective salicylate 


MENOTROPE lipotropic estrogen 
for better symptomatic relief in the 
menopause 


R FILES — note how often physicians write LAKESIDE products 


WANT BOOK — look at those LAKESIDE reorders that mean profitable turnover 


CASH REGISTER — watch LAKESIDE ring up sales all year ‘round 


YOUR SHELF — see how the new, redesigned LAKESIDE label makes it easy to 
identify each of these prestige products 


Ah CALE 
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DRUG STANDARDS 


Name 





American Pharmaceutical Association 


2215 Constitution Ave., N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 


\ 





) 

\ 
\ 

A PUBLICATION OF 

THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 


— 


Formerly the Bullet of the 

National Formulary ommittee, the 

name “Drug Standards’ was adopted in 

1951 because it more closely paralleled 

the editorial content of 1is\important publication. 
First started in 1930 as a Miméegraphed bulletin 
circulated to National Formulary Committee members, 
it was later made available, in 1938,\No others as a 
periodical on a subscription gen 8 it is a medium 
for exchange of ideas on drug standards, including 
periodic reports on U.S.P. or N.F. Committee 
activities, preliminary monographs on he 

U.S.P. or N.F. drugs, contributed articlés, 

notes or other-communications bearing oh 
currently official, or soon to be (| 

official, drugs. Queries and answers/ / 

of general interest relating to official / 

standards are contributed, as welll as 

reports of collaborative studies froin 

the ADMA and APhMA Combin 

Contact Committee. Publishe 

bi-monthly, printed by ee 

offset method from yafi-typed 

copy, the subscription 

price remains/the’ same, 

$5.00 per y¢ar. 








Enclosed is $_ ~~ ~~ to cover the cost of a___-- 
year (s) subscription to Drug Standards 








Address 
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PracricaAL PHARMACY EDITION 


A BROAD SPECTRUM ANTIBIOTIC 
OF NOTEWORTHY ADVANTAGES 


Chloromycetin 


Physicians choose CHLOROMYCETIN (chloramphenicol, 
Parke-Davis) because it provides the effective, well tolerated, 
broad spectrum antibiotic therapy their patients need 
for rapid response, uninterrupted treatment, smooth 
convalescence, and early return to normal activities. 
Hundreds of published studies and the clinical experience of 
thousands of physicians attest the benefits derived from 
CHLOROMYCETIN in the treatment of patients with a wide 
variety of bacterial, viral, and rickettsial disorders. 
These reports emphasize exceptional tolerance as 
demonstrated by the infrequent occurrence of even mild 
signs and symptoms of gastrointestinal distress and 
other side effects. 
Serious blood disorders following the use of 
CHLOROMYCETIN are rare. However, it is a potent 
therapeutic agent, and should not be used indiscriminately 
or for minor infections —and, as with certain other drugs, 
adequate blood studies should be made when the patient 
meen prolonged or intermittent therapy. 
PACKAGI 
Calacaieers ce etin Kapseals,® 250 mg., bottles of 16 and 100. 
Chloromyce tin Capsules, 100 mg., bottles of 25 and 100. 
Choromyceiin Capsules, 50 mg., bottles of 25 and 100. 
Pediatric Chloromycetin Palmitate, equivalent to 125 mg. 

in per ful (4 cc.), 60-ce. bottles. 
Crternantte Ophthalmie, 25 mg. dry powder for solution, 

individual vials with droppers. 

Chi ti halmic Ointment, 1%, %-ounce collapsible tubes. 
Chloromycetin Cream, 1%, 1-ounce collapsible tubes. 


Ampoules Chloromycetin Solution, 2-cc. ampoules containing 
250 mg. Chloromycetin in each ce., packages of 6. 
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cc. portions were made and divided into four 25- 
cc. portions and stored at room temperature, 10° 
C., 35° C., and in sunlight. 

Unless otherwise stated it may be assumed that 
the alcohol and glycerin were merely replaced 
by propylene glycol. When Tween 20 was added 
its volume was subtracted from the material 
used to make the final volume. The amounts 
of Tween 20 used are listed in Table I. A 
complete list of preparations compounded is 
listed in Table I. 
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In those preparations which contained other 
spirits and elixirs as solvents, their propylene 
glycol counterpart was made and used as the 
solvent. The modified aromatic elixir which was 
used in compounding these preparations is as 
follows: 


Aromatic Elixir Moditied 


Soluble Compound Orange Spirit. i2.cc 
Propylene Glycol. 2/5... oe 230 cc. 
SIMMS Iso s Peco caretingnielencrrcrereceilngs 379 cc 


Waker dennis os ssn wioewe » 1000 ce. 


Soluble Compound Orange Spirit was used in 
place of the official compound orange spirit 
because of its greater solubility in alcoholic 


(Continued on page 178) 


TABLE I 


Cost per 


Liter with 


Propylene 

Preparation Glycol 
Chloroform Spirit N. F. 0.67 
Ether Spirit N. F. 0.48 
Lavender Spirit N. F. 1.05 
Compound Vanillin Elixir N. F. (0). 28 
Ammonium Bromide Elixir N. F. 0.32 
Amobarbital Elixir N. F. 0.89 
Aromatic Elixir U. S. P. 0.27 
Thymentholine Mouth Wash 0.24 
Massier’s Solution 0.89 
Barbital Elixir N. F. 1.19 
Compound Pepsin Elixir N. F. 0.70 
Pepsin Elixir N. F. 0.61 
Phenobarbital Elixir U. S. P. 0.44 
Hammond’s Mixture with Phenobarbital 

Sodium 0.51 
Soft Soap Liniment N. F. 0.68 
Terpin Hydrate Elixir N. F. 0.68 
Pentobarbital Elixir N. F. 1.15 
Benzaldehyde Spirit N. F. 0.50 
Formic Acid Spirit N. F. 0.43 
Compound Myrcia Spirit N. F. 0.43 
Aminoacetic Acid Elixir N. F. 0:72 
Aminopyrine Elixir N. F. 0.82 
Bitter Orange Elixir N. F. 0.28 
Compound Benzaldehyde Elixir N. F. 0.23 
Three Bromides Elixir N. F. 0.74 
Calcium and Sodium Glycerophosphates 
Elixir N. F. 0.44 

Compound Cardamom Elixir N. F. 0.20 
Gentian Elixir N. F. 0.37 
Glycerinated Gentian Elixir N. F. 0.47 
High Alcoholic Elixir N. F. 0.47 
Potassium Bromide Elixir N. F. 0.22 
Sodium Bromide Elixir N. F. 0.83 
Alkaline Rhubarb Elixir N. F. 0.538 
Sodium Salicylate Elixir N. F. 0.23 
Viburnum Prunifolium Elixir N. F. 1.40 
Red Aromatic Elixir N. F. j 0.28 
Glycyrrhiza Elixir N. F. 0.41 
Compound Amaranth Solution N. F. 0.17 


Iron, Quinine and Strychnine Elixir N. F. 0.65 





Cost per Current Amount by 
Liter with Wholesale Volume of 
$22 per Gal- Price, Tween 20 
lon Alcohol $ Stability Used 
5.58 23 ” 
4.03 X vi 
6.02 xX : ‘4 
0.78 X 6 1.00% 
1.89 X % Zt 
2.46 3.79 2 1.10% 
1.48 X “4 ae 
1.65 x . 0.35% 
1.72 xX 21 Ate 
3.34 Xx . 1.00% 
1.98 2.38 O 0.35% 
1.42 X = 
1.49 2.34 ‘e 
1.55 x . er 
2.62 xX ne 0.40% 
3.20 3.30 ef 0.80% 
2.32 x = 2% 
4.68 x - 
4.27 xX - me 
3.59 xX ’ 2.40% 
0.99 2.44 A 0.80% 
1.93 3.49 A 0.26% 
1.84 xX . 0.31% 
0.49 4 - es 
1.03 1.13 iy 
1.08 xX . 
0.71 X . .s 
1.24 X t 1.00% 
1.36 3.60 t an 
4.97 x 
0.42 xX +3 
1.08 1.57 x: Pa 
1.89 x t 0.32% 
0.54 xX A “> 
2.22 X t 
1.47 1.70 . 
1.47 X t 
1.48 xX 4 
2.61 2.81 * 





* No change. O, Cloudy. X, Figures not available. A, Turned dark in sunlight from fluidextracts 


present. { Precipitate. 
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these are 
the names 
that more 
and more 
” doctors 
DIBENZYLETHYLENEDIA DIPENICILLIN G 
rit i 
é ee = “~ 
ie are writing 
ORAL SUSPENSION on more 
accurate teaspoon penicillin dosage 
(300,000 units per 5 cc. teaspoonful). R 1 gee 
Meals don’t interfere with blood XS... 
levels. Stable 24 months at room 
-- temperature. Pleasant peach flavor — 
y | and no aftertaste. 2 oz. bottles. 
AQUEOUS SUSPENSION that move 
| with | injection — blood levels for 
up to 14 days! In single-dose more stocks 
disposable Steraject* cartridges 
containing 600,000 units. 
ring up 
more sales 
—— ¢ ale 
build more 
profits 
i BRAND OF OXYTETRACYCLINE, 
for you... 
TABLETS (sugur coated) 
most convenient dosage form — 
easy to dispense, easy to take. 
3 potency sizes—250 mg., 
100 mg. and 50 mg. than any 
ORAL SUSPENSION (flavored) E 
only | bottle to store — just other 
add water, shake well, dispense! 
250 mg. in each palate-pleasing names 
teaspoonful. 1 oz. bottles. 
on the 
antibiotics 
Stock fastest moving line of antibiotics mar ret 
TERRAMYCIN 
PENICILLIN today! 
STREPTOMYCIN . 
ANTIBIOTIC DIVISION, CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC, DIHYDROSTREPTOMYCIN 
COMBIOTIC 
BROOKLYN 6,N.Y, 
a POLYMYXIN 
ets BACITRACIN 
MAGNAMYCIN 
*TRADEMARK CHAS. PFIZER & CO Inc VIOCIN 
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aqueous systems. The following formulas were 
taken from the files of the Manufacturing Phar- 
macy Department at the State University of lowa: 


Thymentholine Mouth Wash (Short Method) 


Thymentholine Concentrate 0.7 cc. 
Benzoie ACG 8 os 0.8 Gm. 
BeMC ACG 3 sky 15.6 Gm. 
OER oF i 5 os eee 0.066 Gm. 
ACOs 552k pectin 248.0 ce. 
SRROREA 2 Shir 6. e sa 2 pees 84.0 ce. 
WHEE O S12... cckicece, 1000.0 cc. 


The alcohol and glycerin were replaced by 
propylene glycol and 0.35% Tween 20 was added. 
The thymentholine concentrate contains the 
following ingredients: 


Cilorothvmol ise ues... 16 Gm. 
LUPE CDS CS) Cane aa ear Z1ct: 
PEPDRMENBOON Seek as. ss. 16 ce. 
Gamltheria Od ook... ss. Sec; 
MMAR AOE eS wre cgs.'. ss «5 0.8 cc. 
Massier’s Solution 
je nr RESIS cel a os OP a 44 Gm. 
RUE iy is Bee ied 3 ess 3 Gm. 
Iodine Tincture 2%............ 89 ce. 
GENIN ec oe gp ee dis ss es 890 ce. 


Glycerin was replaced with propylene glycol. 


Hammond’s Mixture with Phenobarbital Sodium: 


Tincture Belladonna.......... 250 ce. 
Sodium Phenobarbital......... 25 Gm. 
WOES is eee eae + es 100 ce. 
Aromatic Elixir g.s.a.d......... 1000 cc. 


The following prescriptions were selected: 


CE, ica icine cee os. 0.5% 
PREROR Goce kt A eeu.) 3 ss 0.8% 


Glycerin Pais erence... :. 30.0 cc. 
M. Ft. solution. 


Sig.: Place 3 drops in ear at bedtime. 


Glycerin was replaced with propylene glycol in 
the above. 


Chioral Hydrate 7: 3s 5253... 16 Gm. 
Sodium Bromide............... 30 Gm. 
Aromatic Elixir qg.s.a.d.......... '120ce. 


M. Ft. solution. 
Sig.: Take one teaspoonful as directed. 


The problem in the above prescription is 
that the alcoholic concentration is such that the 
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chloral hydrate is converted to the chloral alco- 
holate which then separates into a layer. Two 
possible solutions which involve the use of pro- 
pylene glycol are as follows: (1) Replace 50 to 
60 cc. of the aromatic elixir with propylene glycol. 
(2) Make an aromatic elixir substituting pro- 
pylene glycol for the alcohol in it and use this 
modified elixir to bring the product to volume. 
The first method was the one used. 


Potassium Chlorate... ....... 0. 4 Gm. 
Tincture of Ferric Chloride...... 16 ce. 
GCI: aos. cree a ee eS Te, 16 ce. 
Wiates G:S:060, ooh cag eR a-ak 180 ce. 


M. Ft. solution. 
Sig.: Use as a gargle when necessary 





Propylene glycol was substituted for the 
glycerin and alcohol. | 


0.150 Gm. 
0.300 Gm. 
30 cc. 


Mercuric Iodide............. 
SPUNIMOLG Gs ek eee 
W BOR SiGe okies saeco ui 
M. Ft. solution. 

Sig.: Paint on affected area. 





The problem is that the thymol and mercuric 
iodide are only slightly soluble in water. There 
are two solutions to the problem. One is to 
use 95% alcohol as the vehicle and the other is 
to dissolve the mercuric iodide in propylene 
glycol with the aid of a little heat. Cool and 
add thymol. 


Gene 2. E.- ee rts. Sa kt « tan gr. v 
Potassium Iodide........... gr. x 
BBGUO foots lage ere gr.v 
INFCOGUOL G0 ccc sons cea ee y gr. xii 


Glycerin g.s.a.d........ 1 fluidounce 


The problem involved in the above prescription 
is that the menthol is practically insoluble in 
the glycerin. The solution is to replace the 
glycerin with propylene glycol. 


Cost Comparison 


The reduction in the cost of materials when 
propylene glycol is substituted for the alcohol 
and glycerin is quite considerable. With the 
spirits the cost is reduced on an average of 80% 
to 90% and with the elixirs the cost is reduced on 
an average of 50% to 70%. 

On some of the more popular spirits and elixirs 
a comparison was made between the current 
wholesale price and the cost of manufacturing 
them with both the original solvents and with 
propylene glycol. The results of the comparison 


(Continued on page 180) 
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ou may recognize only one of these men—but they all know 
you! Of these 93 men, 85 are registered pharmacists and all 
of them have had actual drug store experience. 





These are the men who direct the domestic sales activities of 
The Upjohn Company. They include the Vice-President 
and Director of Sales, both Assistant Directors of Sales, the 
Sales Division Business Manager, all Branch Sales Managers, 
Divisional Sales Managers, and Sales Supervisors. 





They illustrate why Upjohn’s way of doing business reflects 
an intimate understanding and appreciation of pharmacists’ 
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| Upjohn | medicine... produced with care 
... designed for health 


THE UPJOHN COMPANY. KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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of the cost of the product when made with the 
propylene glycol and the wholesale price were 
quite noticeable. The most striking feature 
was that a pharmacist could buy tax-paid alcohol 
($22.00 per gallon), make these official products, 
allow,a reasonable amount for his labor and 
arrive at practically the same cost as the whole- 
sale price. This fact is extremely interesting 
when we note that the pharmaceutical manu- 
facturers are paying around $2.91 per gallon for 
alcohol (1). This ‘indicates the possibility 
that there may be many instances when the indi- 
vidual pharmacist may manufacture his own 
products at a lower price than the current whole- 
sale price (Table I). 

Prices for ingredients were obtained from the 
price listings of Drug Service, State University 
of Iowa. 

Studies showed that the pH of the modified 
preparations were very close to those of the orig- 
inals. The pH of the samples checked varied 
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from one-tenth to one pH unit. The average 
was a variation of from two-tenths to four-tenths 
of a pH unit. 

Determination of the viscosity of the modified 
preparations showed that in all cases the vis- 
cosity was increased. The spirits showed an 
increase in viscosity of from 40 to 50 centipoises. 
The elixirs showed an increase in viscosity from 
3 to 20 centipoises with an average increase 
around 5 centipoises. The readings were made 
with an Ostwald pipette type viscosimeter. Some 
of the spirits and elixirs were reused in compound- 
ing and the increased viscosity offered no notice- 
able disadvantage. 
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Professional Education 


eoeeeeeceeeeee from page 165 


culture to mankind with the achievements which 
can be reasonably expected from two years and 
eight months of general education. It would 
take a large volume to present the views of engi- 
neers upon general education and it is doubtful 
that accord would be found in their opinions on 
the solution of perplexing problems on general 
education and the molding of personality and 
character.”’ 

In discussing content and method of pro- 
fessional education, James W. Culliton, Associate 
Professor of Business Administration, Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administration, 
asserts that the case system of teaching employed 
at his school does not aim to give the student 
ready-made answers to the problem which it is 
assumed his business life will present to him. 
Such enterprise would be futile, for the questions 
which he will have to answer have not yet been 
asked. The question that has not been asked 
cannot be answered. 


The Aims and Ideals of Pharmacy 


It is interesting to compare the objectives of 
education in the various professions with those 
of pharmacy as they have been presented not so 
long ago in the Pharmaceutical Survey. In the 
General Report of the Pharmaceutical Survey 
directed by Dr. Edward C. Elliot, the aims and 
ideals of the pharmaceutical profession are out- 
lined. 

The Report states that the pharmacist must 
be a professional man who understands thor- 
oughly what he is doing, who comprehends the 
scientific basis of drugs and drug action, who is 
able to evaluate critically the products he handles, 
who is competent to advise physicians and mem- 
bers of the other health professions concerning 
drugs and their uses, who works at his profession 
creatively and advances its service. Those who 
are concerned that pharmacy shall continue as a 
profession in fact recognize the changing character 
of much of the work of the pharmacist. They 
are thinking of how pharmaceutical service will 
be provided in the next quarter of a century when 
medical and other forms of health service will 
become more generally available than at present. 
Under the new arrangements for various types 
of medical centers and stations, the pharmacist 
will play an increasingly important role. He will 
be thrown into intimate professional contact 
with the members of other professions in ways 
that are now found chiefly in hospital pharmacies. 
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They have also in mind the effect that mass 
production of medicinals is having on the charac- 
ter of the pharmacist’s work. With the output of 
numerous products by the manufacturer it be- 
comes increasingly difficult for the physician to 
keep up to date concerning available drugs and to 
weigh their merits against those of long-standing 
and established use. 

The logical person to whom the physician 
should be able to turn for scientific information 
is the pharmacist who, being a specialist in drugs, 
should keep himself well informed concerning the 
merits of the various products. Obviously, if 
the pharmacist is: to serve in this capacity, he 
will have to operate on a high professional level. 


Change and Re-evaluation 


The aims and ideals as stated in the Survey 
are certainly a challenge to each and every one 
of us in the field of pharmaceutical education. It 
has been very aptly stated that the only absolute 
certainty in life is that there will be change. 

If we wish to educate our pharmacy students 
so that they will make the proper adjusments 
in the future, we must continuously reevaluate 
not only the courses we include in the phermacy 
curriculum, but also, we must be meking con- 
tinous changes in the subject matter offered in 
these courses. 

As the three R’s of elementary education are 
readin’, ‘ritin’, and ‘rithmetic, it has been sug- 
gested that the three R’s of higher education 
should be REASON, RESOURCEFULNESS, 
and RESPONSIBILITY. Certainly, our gradu- 
ates should be educated in such a way that they 
will reason well, will be resourceful in meeting the 
problems of the future, and will be willing to as- 
sume responsibility which goes with great op- 
portunities. 

In Alice in Wonderland, at one place in her 
travels through Wonderland, Alice found that 
she was in a location where even though she was 
running at a high rate of speed, she seemed to 
stay in the same spot. When she expressed her 
amazement at this unusual situation, she was 
informed by the Rabbit that she was now in a 
land where people had to run as fast as they could 
in order to stay where they were. 

Fortunately, any efforts we may make as educa- 
tors to prepare our students suitably to assume 
the professional responsibilities for the practice 
of pharmacy in the future are likely to be more 
richly rewarded than was the case in the efforts 
of Alice. Nevertheless. it seems equally certain 
that if we just stand still, there is only one direc- 
tion we can go and that is backward. 
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| Individual 


Heads of 

Workers 3 to9 
Production 106 (34%) 66 (20%) 
Research 220 (69%) 63 (19%) 
153 (70%) 29 (138%) 


| Control 
| 


Heads of | 
10 or more Indefinite Total | 
118 (36%) 38 (10%) 328 (100%) | 

29 ( 9%) 9( 3%) 321 (100%) 

29 (13%) 6 ( 4%) 217 (100%) | 





Graduates in Industry 


eoeeeececeecee® from page 159 


pharmacists into subgroups. As might have 
been expected, the great majority of workers in 
this field are engaged in regular analytical control 
work. In the ‘‘other’’ category were included 
administrators, 4; inspection workers, 4; formula 
cards, 1; material storekeepers, 2; and un- 
specified, 1. 

The data in the executive category must be 
read with caution. Of the total of 144 shown in 
Table I, 71 were ‘‘top’”’ executives, such as presi- 
dent, vice president, chairman of the board. 
The remaining 73 were reported in the ‘‘other’’ 
category, which unfortunately was not further 
subclassified in the questionnaire. These 73 
include 54 unspecified; 5 in production, namely, 
plant manager, assistant plant manager, super- 
intendent, assistant superintendent and produc- 
tion manager; 7 (in one company) supervisors in 
other than production; 2 in control; 2 in techni- 
cal service and customer relations; 2 in per- 
sonnel; and 1 in new products work. The 
classification of these 73 workers as executives 
was entirely arbitrary on the part of the person 
filling out the questionnaire, since the latter 
provided no criterion. As was shown in Figure 2 
the average ratio of executives among eight top 
employers was 15.3 percent. What was not 
shown in Figure 3 was that the ratio of execu- 
tives varied greatly among individual companies, 
in this group namely from 30 percent (33 out of 
111) to 2 percent (1 out of 50) except that two 
firms having a combined total of 72 pharmacists 
reported no executive pharmacists at all. Among 
the small firms reporting a single pharmacy 
graduate, in a number of cases that pharmacist 
was the president or owner of the firm. Because 
of the dubious significance of these data, the 
figures on executives were eliminated in con- 
structing Figure 3. 

The degree of responsibility attached to a 
position in industry cannot be estimated solely 
on the basis of the number of people a man has 
working under him. Nevertheless, the latter 
factor was considered of possible interest and the 
questionnaire was arranged for the reporting 
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of data in terms of (a) individual workers or 
members of groups, (b) heads of groups of 3 to 9, 
and (c) heads of groups of 10 or more. The 
box above classifies the results covering the 866 
production, research and control workers out of 
the total 1,041 shown in Table I. 

The proportion of production people in the 
group of heads of 10 or more workers appears to 
be materially higher than in research or control. 

Table V lists the graduate degrees held by 
pharmacy graduates in the industry. The 
questionnaire was faulty in not specifying that 
only the highest degree should be shown, which 
was the intent. However, it was apparent from 
the returns that this was understood generally. 
In the case of 86 Ph.D.’s, it is certain that no 
M.S. degree for the same person was entered 
because no M.S. was included, because the 
number of Ph.D. degrees shown exceeded the 
number of M.S. degrees, or because the side 
question on undergraduates made the intent of 
the respondent clear. Of the remaining 39 
Ph.D.’s, it is reasonable to assume that most 
were reported in the form of the highest only as 
the questionnaire was intended to provide. 

The ‘‘other’’ degrees reported included one 
M.S. and one Ph.D. in bacteriology and one Ph.D. 
each in phytochemistry, physiological chemistry, 
and pharmacognosy. One M.A. degree was 
reported. 

Like most surveys, this one will no doubt pro- 
voke many more questions than it has answered. 
Perhaps others will be encouraged or stimulated 
to probe deeper. Meanwhile it is hoped that it 
will strengthen the factual foundation on which 
the discussion of the training of pharmacists for 
industry should be based. 
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STUDENT BRANCHES 


At the January 15th meeting of the New 
England College of Pharmacy Student Branch 
the need for a revision of the constitution and 
suggested changes were discussed. 

Mr. Horace Johnson, Field Manager of 
Parke, Davis and Company, was guest speaker 
at the Branch’s February 12 meeting, and spoke 
on medical detailing as a career. 


The University of Arizona Student Branch 
held its monthly meeting at the E] Conquista- 
dor Hotel on February 14. Highlights of the 
Valentine’s Luncheon were pantomine skits 
depicting ‘‘The Evolution of Cupid’s Dart,”’ 
featuring Grace Hunt, Jo Troeger, Shirley 
Hughes, Delia Robredo, and Mary Hawkins, 
as well as Murray Hyatt, Don Truscott, Dorral 
Brandenberger, Herman Morales, and John 
Hayward. Harmonizers on the program were 
W. Brincko, B. Clothier, M. Navorro, and N. 
Maxwell. 


On February 17, a dinner-dance in honor of 
Dean W. R. Brewer was jointly sponsored by 
the Tucson Pharmaceutical Association and 
the University of Arizona Student Branch. 
Toastmaster was Mr. David Ginsburg, and 
Mr. Robert Jensen, president of the Tucson 
Pharmaceutical Association, presided. Thomas 
H. Bates, M.D., president of the Arizona 
Medical Society, spoke on ‘‘The Part Phar- 
macy Plays in Promoting Better Community 
Health.” 


Mr. Jennings Murphy, secretary of the 
Wisconsin Pharmaceutical Association, spoke 
at the January 13 meeting of the University of 
Wisconsin Student Branch. His topic was the 
structure and function of the Wisconsin Phar- 
maceutical Association. 


During the Religion in Life Week Program 
at Ohio State University, Dr. Ivor Griffith, 
president of the Philadelphia College of Phar- 
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macy and Science, spoke at a dinner meeting 
of the Ohio State University Student Branch. 
In an afternoon meeting, the Branch invited 
the College of Veterinary Medicine to join in 
hearing Dr. Griffith speak on ‘‘Chemical Reac- 
tion and Spiritual Reaction.”’ 


At the January meeting of the University of 
Connecticut Student Branch, the Ernest Bis- 
choff Co.’s movie, ‘‘Asphyxia Neonatorum,”’ 
was shown. During the business part of this 
meeting, Professor Walter R. Williams was 
elected as the new adviser and Joan McMullen, 
as the new corresponding secretary. 


Royce Chambers, president of the State 
University of Iowa Student Branch, presided 
at the February 18 meeting. Mr. Norgaard, 
president of the Iowa Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, was the guest speaker for the evening. 


The George Washington University Student 
Branch held its annual dance at the Willard 
Hotel in Washington, D.C. on January 21. 


LOCAL BRANCHES 


The Northwestern Branch of the A.Pu.A. 
held a dinner meeting on February 11. Mr. 
H. H. Gregg, member of the A.PH.A. Council, 
told the group about the dedication of the Kelly 
Memorial, which he had attended. Mrs. 
Helen Brownlee was elected as the Branch’s 
representative to the House of Delegates. 

The program of the evening was a series of 
talks on new pharmaceutical products. A 
representative of the Pfizer Co., Chas. Spano, 
discussed Magnamycin; an Eli Lilly Co. 
representative, A. O. Peterson, gave data con- 
cerning Ilotycin; and a representative from 
the Searle Co., Paul Quist, gave a report on a 
new estrogenic product. 


The new polio vaccine was discussed in the 
report of the Committee on Science and Prac- 
tice of Pharmacy, read by President Julius 
Hegelmann at the February 11 meeting of the 
Northern New Jersey Branch. The secretary, 
Michael Iannarone, reported for the Seminar 
Program Committee, giving in detail the entire 
program for this year. Mr. Hegelmann then 
introduced the speaker for the evening, Mr. 
Frazier Cheston of the Trade Relations De- 
partment of Smith, Kline & French of Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Cheston presented ‘‘The Prob- 
lems of Duplication in the Present Day Drug 
Store.” 


Members of the Northwestern Ohio Branch 
of the A.PuH.A. were invited to the annual 
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PRActTICAL PHARMACY EpIrIoN 


dinner dance of the Lucas County Pharma- 
ceutical Association held on February 19. 


The keynote of the opening meeting of 1953, 
on January 22, of the Greater Los Angeles 
Chapter of the A.Pu.A. was ‘‘The Promotion of 
Unity in Pharmacy, in California.’’ The fol- 
lowing speakers spoke in behalf of their specific 
organizations, and presented their plans for 
1953: Joseph Cralego, AMERICAN PHARMACEU- 
TICAL ASSOCIATION; Preston Snow, American 
Pharmaceutical Manufacturers’ Association; 
Ed Brady, American College of Pharmacists; 
Walter Hitzelberger, Southern California As- 
sociation of Hospital Pharmacists; Kenneth 
Miller, Student Section of the A.PuH.A.; and 
Ben Kingwell, Southern California Pharma- 
ceutical Association. 

Following this program, Mr. Kingwell, re- 
tiring president, presided over the installation 
of the new president, Dr. Orville Miller, and 
the other officers for 1953. 


On Wednesday, March 25, the Third 
Seminar of a series of Professional Pharmacy 
Seminars sponsored by the Philadelphia Branch 
of the A.Pu.A. with the cooperation of the 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Temple 
University School of Pharmacy was held at 
Temple University. Dr. Alfred N. Martin, 
Assistant Professor of Pharmacy at Temple 
University, spoke on “A Review of Some 
Fundamental Concepts,’’ and Professor Elsa 
Ehrenstein, Associate Professor of Pharmacy 
at the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and 
Science, discussed ‘‘New Techniques in Com- 
pounding Ointments and Suppositories.”” The 
Fourth Seminar will be held on Wednesday, 
April 29, and will include discussions by Dr. 
Julian L. Ambrus and Dean Linwood F. Tice 
of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy on 
“Drugs Used in Cardiovascular Disease’’ and 
“The Use of Drugs in the Therapy of Cardio- 
vascular Disease,”’ respectively. 


The officers of the Cincinnati Branch for the 
year 1952-53 are as follows: Dr. Carl A. 
Swisher, president; Dr. Joseph F. Kowalewski, 
vice-president; Robert N. Howard, secretary; 
David R. Uhlfelder, treasurer; and Dr. J. F. 
Kowalewski will serve as delegate for 1953 to 
the House of Delegates. 


Dr. Donald C. Brodie has been elected presi- 
dent of the Northern California Branch. Other 
new officers who will serve for the year 1953 
are: Fred Baretta, vice-president; Stephen J. 
Dean, Jr., treasurer; and Helen C. Coutsouris, 


March, 1953 


secretary. At the January meeting of the 
officers and Board of Directors, Mr. Fred 
Johnson of Cutter Laboratories was appointed 
to a three-year term as representative to the 
House of Delegates. 


On February 12 the Philadelphia Branch 
held a dinner and meeting at the Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy and Science. The speaker 
at the dinner was Mr. William C. Griffen, 
chemist, Essential Research Laboratory of the 
Atlas Powder Company, who spoke on ‘“‘Sur- 
factant Selection.’’ After dinner, Dr. Eric 
Martin presented some interesting facts and 
colored scenes of a trip which he had taken 
throughout Canada and the United States 


The New York Branch of the A.Pu.A. held 
its montly meeting on February 9 at the Co- 
lumbia University College of Pharmacy. A 
Lederle Laboratories’ film, ‘‘Varidase,’’ was 
shown, and Dr. Russell Cahoon, assistant 
director of Clinical Investigation, Professional 
Service Department, Lederle Laboratories, 
spoke on ‘‘Hibicon—A New Anti-epileptic.”’ 


“or 


Treatment of Alcoholics’’ was the subject 
discussed by Dr. Elmer Haynes at the Febru- 
ary 25 meeting of the Northwestern Ohio Branch 
held at the Toledo Chamber of Commerce. 


In the absence of the president, Vice-Presi- 
dent Jim Bracken, presided at the January 15 
meeting of the Puget Sound Branch. The 
speaker of the evening, Dr. Quinn B. De Marsh, 
president of the Board of Directors of the King 
County Blood Bank, and associate professor 
at the University of Washington School of 
Medicine, wasintroduced by the program chair- 
man, Gil Auld. Dr. DeMarsh spoke on 
‘‘Hematinics,”’ giving the group a new and in- 
teresting viewpoint on these commonly used 
preparations. 
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COLLEGES 


The Emerson R. Miller Pharmacy Hall, new 
home of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
School of Pharmacy, was officially dedicated 
in Auburn on January 28, 1953. The. struc- 
ture is named for Dr. Emerson R. Miller, a 
native of Basco, Ohio, who became Auburn’s 
first Professor of Pharmacy in 1895, and who 
continued to contribute to the development 
and practice of the profession in Alabama for 
seventeen years thereafter. Dr. Miller was a 
Life Member of the A.Pu.A. and died in 1929. 

Greetings from the AMERICAN PHARMACEU- 
TICAL ASSOCIATION were presented by R. Q. 
Richards, president. Highlight of the pro- 
gram was the address by Dr. Glenn L. Jen- 
kins, Dean of the School of Pharmacy at Pur- 
due University. Doctor Jenkins’ topic was 
“Education for Professional Service.’’ Pres- 
entation of the building to A.P.I. was made 
by Mr. Guerry Pruett, director of the Ala- 
bama State Highway Department, who acted 
in the absence of Governor Gordon Persons. 
Acceptance in behalf of the College was made 
by Dr. Ralph B. Draughon, president of 
ACP 1 


Edson F. Woodward, chief pharmacognocist 
and executive secretary to the president of 
S. B. Penick & Company, N.Y., delivered an 
illustrated lecture entitled ‘‘Explorations, Ex- 
cursions and Enterprise” at the Alumni Mid- 
Winter Reunion Dinner of the Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy and Science, February 28. 


Five students of the Idaho State College of 
Pharmacy have been selected as Scholars of 
the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical 
Education. The honor includes payment of 
tuition fees for the year. The five new Schol- 
ars are two seniors and three juniors. They 
are Max Plinsky, Pocatello, Idaho, senior; 
Rocco Olivadoti, Long Branch, N. J., senior; 
Kern Lee, San Francisco, Calif., junior; Ed- 
ward Takeda, San Jose, Calif., junior; and 
Bill Haselwood, Sacramento, Calif., junior. 
The three juniors are members of the Idaho 
State College of Pharmacy Student Branch of 
the A.Pu.A. 
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The University of Connecticut College of 
Pharmacy is once again cooperating with the 


Connecticut Pharmaceutical Association in 
sponsoring the Seventh Postgraduate Course 
for Pharmacists, to be held this year at Yale 
University Medical School in the Brady Audi- 
torium. The first lecture is scheduled for the 
evening of March 30 and the course will con- 
tinue for six consecutive Monday evenings 
thereafter. 


Dean Henry M. Burlage recently announced 
that Dr. William Reese Lloyd will serve in the 
new position of assistant dean in the Univer- 
sity of Texas College of Pharmacy. A special- 
ist in pharmaceutical chemistry, Dr. Lloyd 
formerly was biochemical research supervisor 
for the Armour Research Foundation and 
taught at the University of Georgia and 
Duquesne University. He joined the Uni- 
versity of Texas faculty as an associate pro- 
fessor in 1949. 


Mr. Richard G. Kedersha is the recipient of 
a $10,000 Pharmacy Business Administration 
Fellowship at Rutgers College of Pharmacy, 
sponsored by six New Jersey drug wholesaling 
firms. Kedersha will use the fellowship to get 


training in pharmacy business administration ° 


and eventually will assume direction of the 
pharmacy administration program at the Col- 
lege. 


During the Easter Vacation this year, the 
juniors and seniors of the School of Pharmacy, 
George Washington University, plan to visit 
the pharmaceutical houses of Parke, Davis & 
Co. at Detroit and Upjohn Co. at Kalamazoo, 
Mich. The trip is expected to last almost a 
week. 


The Advisory Council of the University of 
New Mexico College of Pharmacy held its or- 
ganization meeting on February 1. The 
Council is composed of all branches of the drug 
industry in New Mexico. Later in the month 
Dean Cataline and Dr. H. C. Ferguson at- 
tended the ‘Doctor, Dentist, and Druggist 
Meeting” in Gallup. 
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Seven outstanding chemical scientists will 
participate this spring in the ‘Frontiers in 
Chemistry’’ lecture series at Wayne University. 
Co-sponsored by the International Society of 
the Friends of the Kresge-Hooker Library and 
Wayne’s chemistry department, the lectures 
will take place on Monday evenings at 7:00 
p-m. in Room 101, Science Hall. The first 
lecture of the series was given on Monday, 
February 16, by Dr. G. L. Clark of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Additional information 
may be obtained through Dr. George H. Cole- 
man, professor of chemistry, Kresge-Hooker 
Science Library, Wayne University, Detroit 1, 
Mich. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


At the 123rd national meeting of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society held in Los Angeles on 
March 16, Professor Nathan O. Kaplan of the 
Johns Hopkins University was presented with 
the Eli Lilly & Company Award in Biological 
Chemistry. This Award consists of $1000 
and a gold medal, and is presented annually 
to stimulate fundamental research in biological 
chemistry. 


The fourth district of the Idaho State 
Pharmaceutical Association held its bimonthly 
meeting at the Lincoln School in Shoshone, on 
January 31. The Idaho State College of Phar- 
macy presented the entertainment for the 
evening. Mr. Eli Tour, a pharmacy student 
from Tehran, Iran, presented a talk on ‘‘Phar- 
macy as Practiced in Persia.’”’ The College of 
Pharmacy Men’s Quartet, composed of 
Thomas James, Rocco Olivadoti, Thomas 
Hayes and Leland Miller, sang several num- 
bers. 


The 27th annual dinner of the Drug, Chemi- 
cal and Allied Trades Section of the New 
York Board of Trade, Inc., was held Thurs- 
day, March 5, in New York’s Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel. More than 2000 leaders in all branches 
of the drug and chemical industries attended. 
Lloyd I. Volckening, chairman of the section, 
presided. Guest speaker was the Hon. Fred 
A. Hartley, Jr., co-author of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. His subject was: ‘‘Amending the Taft- 
Hartley Act.” 


Mr. Jerry Wells was the main speaker at the 
Eastern Ohio Pharmaceutical Association’s 
meeting held on March 2. ‘‘A Trip Through 
the Grand Canyon” was the subject of his 
talk. 


March, 1953 


Dean Kenneth Waters of the University of 
Georgia School of Pharmacy presided at the 
Fourth Annual Pharmacy Seminar held at the 
Dempsey Hotel in Macon, Ga. This Seminar 
was sponsored by the Georgia Pharmaceutical 
Association, Bibb County Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation and Sixth District Pharmaceutical 
Association in cooperation with the University 
of Georgia School of Pharmacy and Division 
of General Extension. 


Walter K. Tengelsen, who has conducted a 
retail pharmacy for over 35 years, was recently 
appointed treasurer of The Kings County 
Pharmaceutical Society, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
He replaces Adrian F. Paradis, who resigned. 


Dr. E. Gurney Clark, professor of epidemiol- 
ogy and head of the Division of Epidemiology 
of Columbia University’s School of Public 
Health, is the new medical consultant of the 
American Social Hygiene Association. Dr. 
Clark is now in Norway, where he is a visiting 
professor in the department of dermatology 
and syphilology at tie University of Oslo’s 
School of Medicine. 


At the Installation of the Miami Alumni 
Chapter of the Alpha Zeta Omega National 
Pharmaceutical Fraternity, Jerome Boonshoft 
of New York City, Supreme Directorum of the 
organization, presented the Charter to Ben 
Grenald, Sub-Directorum of the Miami Chap- 
ter. Dean Homer Marsh of the University 
of Miami Medical School was the guest speaker. 


The National Health Council featured a two 
day forum aimed at ‘‘Advancing the Nation’s 
Health” on March 18, 19 and 20 in New York 
City. The participants in the meeting con- 
sidered the findings of the President’s Com- 
mission on the Health Needs of the Nation in 
light of the objectives and programs of the 
Council’s 42 national member organizations. 


Psi Chapter of Rho Chi Honor Society of the 
Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, recently 
elected 22 members of the upper class and one 
graduate student into membership. 


Upon reading about the need for blood for a 
six-year-old boy, 15 members of the Mu 
Chapter of Kappa Psi Pharmaceutical Fra- 
ternity at the Massachusetts College of Phar- 
macy banded together and donated enough 
blood to tide the boy over a four-hour operation. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Briefly Noted 


eeeeseee from preceding page 
MANUFACTURERS 


is the 
theme of a new color movie produced by 
Lederle Laboratories Division, American 
Cyanamid Company. Running 13!/2, min- 
utes, ‘‘Rabies Can Be Controlled’’ is a 16- 
mm. sound film. The film is available free 
of charge for showing to such community 
groups as P.T.A.’s, Women’s Clubs, Luncheon 
Clubs, Union Meetings and schools. Requests 
should be sent to Film Library, Lederle Labora- 
tories, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


Prevention and control of rabies 


Eli Lilly and Company submits new products 
for taste testing to a ‘“‘junior jury”’ of children 
between two and sixteen years old. To assure 
that the children get no harmful reaction, only 
certain types of medicines are tested. All 
samples to be tested are displayed in opaque 
red flasks so that the youngster won’t be in- 
fluenced by a favorite color. Each ‘“‘expert”’ 
rinses his mouth with water before sampling. 
After he indicates his choice, his reward is a 
balloon or bubble gum. Results show that 
children have definite taste preferences and 
aren’t afraid to say so. 


A new edition of ‘‘Pharmaceutical Chemi- 
cals,’ a catalog of pharmaceutical and fine 
chemicals, has just been published by The 
Dow Chemical Company. The catalog is de- 
signed for purchasing agents and research and 
production personnel. Copies are available 
upon request by writing to the Fine Chemicals 
Sales Department, The Dow Chemical Com- 
pany, Midland, Mich. 


A fourteen-minute, black-and-white film, 
entitled ‘‘Operation Health,” is available for 
group showings from Lederle Laboratories 
Division, American Cyanamid Company. The 
sound film which is 16 mm., tells the physical 
story of Lederle. ‘‘Operation Health’’ is 
pegged on a druggist’s visit through the 
Lederle plant at Pearl River. The theme is 
that a team composed of the doctor and den- 
tist, the druggist and the pharmaceutical firm 
is working constantly to provide better health 
for people all over the world. For further in- 
formation about this film and its availability, 
write to Film Library, Lederle Laboratories, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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GOVERNMENT 


Dr. Paul E. Klopsteg, assistant director for 
Mathematical, Physical and Engineering Sci- 
ences of the National Science Foundation, has 
been recently appointed to the new position of 
associate director of the Foundation. Dr. 
Raymond J. Seeger will succeed him as assist- 
ant director for Mathematical, Physical and 
Engineering Sciences. 


In 1951, private insurance met about 13 per 
cent of the personal costs of sickness, leaving 87 
per cent to be met individually, according to a 
report released recently by Arthur J. Altmeyer, 
Commissioner for Social Security, Federal 
Security Agency. The combined total of 
private expenditures for medical care and loss 
of income due to sickness was $14.2 billion 
dollars. The Nation paid $2.4 billion in 
premiums for insurance against these private 
sickness costs and got back $1.8 billion in bene- 
fits. The difference of $600 million, the net 
cost of the insurance, equalled one-fourth of 
the premiums or one-third of the benefits. 


Five pharmacists from Thailand are among 
the list of Fellows of the Public Health Service 
studying in the United States. This program 
is under the direction of the Education and 
Training Branch of the Public Health Service, 
Division of International Health. Pharmacy 
schools participating in the program during the 
current year include the University of Mary- 
land, University of Michigan, University of 
Minnesota, University of Nebraska, and the 
University of Wisconsin. 


Dr. Justin M. Andrews was recently ap- 
pointed as Assistant Surgeon General and 
Associate Chief of the Bureau of State Services 
to direct the field research program of the 
Bureau. Dr. Andrews is a nationally know 
authority on malaria and other insect-borne 
diseases. Dr. Theodore J. Bauer, who has 
been Chief of the Division of Venereal Disease 
of the Public Health Service, replaced Dr. 
Andrews as Chief of the Service’s Communi- 
cable Disease Center in Atlanta, Ga. 


Dr. Arden Freer, Deputy Chief Medical 
Director of the Veterans Administration, re- 
cently received the VA’s highest award, the 
Exceptional Service Medal. The citation 
praised the retiring VA official for ‘“‘his out- 
standing leadership, judgment and advice” 
during his tenure of office. 
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A POWERFUL ‘in THERAPY and SALES 


€ PLUS —because they are full formulas of antian:mic and nutritional factors. 

& PLUS — because they produce better hematologic and clinical response than iron alone. 
cd PLUVS— because they are widely prescribed. 

age PLUS —because they are in big demand. 

fe PILW'S —because they are heavily advertised and detailed. 


Fergon Plus Capsules contain well tolerated ferrous gluconate with vitamin By», 
folic acid, liver, gastric mucosa and vitamin C. 

Delicious Fergon Compound Elixir contains ferrous gluconate, vitamin By», 
vitamin B,, vitamin B,, and vitamin B,, folic acid, nicotinamide and pantothenic acid. 





PHARMACEUTICALS IN DAILY DEMAND. 


Get that EXTRA SALES PLUS ETHICALLY ADVERTISED AND DETAILED BY 
on your shelves now. Make sure your Fergon - SZ 
Plus and Fergon Compound stocks are adequate. linithleae ¢ Ca hib-ne 
1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 


Fergon, trademark reg. U. S. & Canada, brand of ferrous gluconate 
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Straight from Headquarters 


eoveeeeeceeese from page 149 


tion appears perennially and is usually de- 
feated without too much difficulty. 

It is easy for pharmaceutical organizations 
to become complacent and assume that some- 
body is going to fight the battles at the State 
Capitols when, as a matter of fact, continu- 
ous vigilance and good organization are re- 
quired to consolidate the gains that have 
been made, and to prevent encroachment on 
prerogatives that have been built up. 


World Health Day 


rT Seema, April 7, has been designated as 

World Health Day, and on April 6, 7, 
and 8 there will be a national conference on 
World Health at the Shoreham Hotel in 
Washington, D.C., the purpose of which is 
to aid in promoting a better appreciation of 
the activities of the World Health Organiza- 
tion. Organizations and individuals inter- 
ested in health, international activities, and 
civic improvement are being invited to co ne 
or send representatives. The conference is 
non-political and non-partisan. 

On World Health Day, April 7, the pro- 
grain includes addresses by Dr. H. Van Zile 
Hyde on ‘The Operations of the World 
Health Organization,” and Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt on ‘‘The Citizens’ Responsibil- 
ity Toward the United Nations and Its 
Specialized Agencies.’’ Greetings from the 
World Health Organization will be brought 
by Dr. Brock Chisholin, the present director 
of the World Health Organization, Dr. M. 
Candau, who will succeed Dr. Chishol.n, and 
by Dr. F. L. Soper, who is head of the Pan- 
American Health Organization, which is the 
western world unit of the World Health 
Organization. Pharmacists are cordially in- 
vited to attend these meetings. 





PLAN NOW TO ATTEND 
the 1953 


A.Pu.A. CONVENTION 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


AUGUST 16-21, 1953 
FOR DETAILS, SEE PAGE 160 
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How Compounding Influences Customers 


1. To the layman, “‘compounding” is a fascinat- 
ing procedure. Many patients, when given the 
opportunity, are interested in seeing their pre- 
scriptions formulated. The display of profes- 
sional skill involved helps build their confidence 
in your Rx department and in the prescriptions 
prepared there. 


2. Your Rx department contributes the largest 
volume and greatest profits of any part of your 
pharmacy. This service is enjoyed by pharmacists 
exclusively. Consequently, anything you do to in- 
crease the professional standing of your Rx de- 
partment is a sound investment. 


3. MERCK PRESCRIPTION CHEMICALS help to main- 
tain the quality of your professional service. 
Purity, uniformity, and dependability of these 
chemicals make for quick and precise compound- 
ing. Such advantages explain why MERCK PreE- 
SCRIPTION CHEMICALS enjoy evergrowing support 
in Rx departments throughout the nation. 


MERCK PRESCRIPTION CHEMICALS 





Research and Production 
for the Nation’s Health 


© Merck & Co., Inc. 





MERCK & CO., Inc. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 
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FULIT contemporaries in the Pharmaceutical 
She profession and the drug industry look upon you 
as one of the most inspiring figures in the entire 
ory of American Pharmacy. 


ATP. initiative. high intelligence, unfailing devo- 
ion to pharmacy and a passion for individual 
Breedom are the ingredients of the formulawhich- 
has brought success to you in your professional en 
deavors and in the many altruistic projects with which 
you have been identified for the benefit of your: 
fellow MON, PE) DELLA AE AVA ES ERLE RR 


O%, the occasion of this gathering of Maryland 
Pharmacists and their guests- representing 
but asmall segment of the many thousands 

Pharmacists throughout the nation who seek to honor 
you for your leadership and creative labors in behalf 
of our profeosion— We Salute You and extend 


warmest Jongratulations on the completion of the 


Rely Memorial Building, 


another great achievement to be added to your many 
constructive contributions to Almerican Pharmacy. 
Preeented at the Annual Dinner of the 


Pe erg a Retail rasa Association, 
Se Bor 





——- Fone 19, 1953 





Dr. H. A. B. Dunning Honored 


At the 37th Annual Banquet of the Baltimore 
Retail Druggists’ Association held in the Lord 
Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Maryland, March 
19, 1953, pharmacists of the State of Maryland 
paid tribute to Dr. H. A. B. Dunning for his many 
activities in behalf of professional pharmacy. 

A special Testimonial Scroll, shown above, was 
presented to Dr. Dunning by Dr. Robert P. 
Fischelis, secretary and general manager of the 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION who 
was guest speaker of the evening. Dr. John C. 
Krantz, Jr., Professor of Pharmacology, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, served as toastmaster. 

The Testimonial Scroll was decorated with an 
illuminated border which graphically illustrated 
Dr. Dunning’s many activities in behalf of phar- 
macy. At the top, within the letter ‘‘D,” is a 
reproduction of the Memorial Building to Dr. 
E. F. Kelly, former secretary of the A.PH.A. 
Dr. Dunning served as chairman of the Kelly 
Memorial Committee, and the building’s com- 
pletion was largely the result of his efforts. In the 
center of the decorative border is The American 
Institute of Pharmacy, headquarters building of 
the A.PH.A. Dr. Dunning was the leader in the 
planning for this building also. At the bottom left 
is shown the A.PH.A. Memorial Flagstaff, a gift 
of Dr. Dunning as a memorial to those pharma- 
cists who served during the various wars of the 
United States. In the center of the bottom border 
is depicted Dr. Dunning’s A.Pu.A. President Pin. 
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BUILD YOUR RX VOLUME 
BY IMPRESSIVE ADVERTISING TO YOUR DOCTORS 


The most lavish, most authoritative, most suc- 
cessful monthly service for pharmacists to furnish 
to doctors — 


That’s Medical Briefs! 


Testimonials from dozens of pharmacists, and 
letters of thanks from hundreds of doctors, prove 
that here is one piece of pharmacy advertising 
that does NOT hit the wastebasket! It’s worth 
something. 










It’s worth the time the doctor puts into read- 
ing it. 





It’s worth the small money you spend to furnish 
Medical Briefs--for our readership surveys indi- 
cate the doctors even read and like the adver- 
tisements we publish for you! 


A successful prestige builder for eight years. 
Available to one outstanding pharmacy in each 
of a few cities which are still unfranchised. , 


FOR DETAILS AND PRICES WRITE TO > WUedical +08 


251 POST STREET + SAN FRANCISCO 8, CALIFORNIA 


—_— 
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PROGRESS IN MEDICINE 


Immunization against Poliomyelitis: 
A Preliminary Report 


The antibody-inducing effect in humans of 
poliomyelitis virus vaccine has recently been re- 
ported by Dr. Jonas E. Salk of the University of 
Pittsburgh’s School of Medicine. The vaccines 
used were emulsions in mineral oil with purified 
Arlacel A of formaldehyde-treated virus of the 
three types from monkey testicular and kidney 
tissue, inoculated intramuscularly; and an 
aqueous, formaldehyde-treated vaccine contain- 
ing type 2 virus, inoculated intradermally. Levels 
of antibody induced by vaccination, compared 
favorably with the levels that develop after 
natural infection. 

The results are encouraging, according to Dr. 
Salk, but they do not mean that a practical vac- 
cine is now at hand, It must be proved that the 
results can be repeated, and the precise limits 
within which the noted effects can be reproduced 
with certainty must be established. 

(Salk, Jonas E., J. A. M. A., 151: 
28, 1953.) 


1081, Mar. 


Efficacy of Amebacides and Antibiotics 
in Acute Amebic Dysentery 


The value of emetine, carbarsone, chiniofon, 
bismuth glycolylarsanilate (Milibis), chloroquine, 
oxytetracycline (Terramycin), tetracycline( Aure- 
omycin), and chloramphenicol (Chloromycetin) 
was compared in a series of 538 cases of acute 
amebic dysentery by G. A. Martin, etal. Dosage 
schedules for individual drugs and combinations 
are tabulated. All the drugs were administered 
orally, and the treatments were supported by bed 
rest and nutritional supplements. Carbarsone, 
chiniofon, chloroquine, and chloramphenicol used 
alone had minimal therapeutic value in this 
disease. Emetine and Aureomycin alone and the 
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combination of bismuth glycolylarsanilate and 
chloroquine diphosphate (Milibis-Aralen) gave a 
good initial response but a high relapse rate. 
Emetine, carbarsone, and chiniofon combined 
gave an excellent initial response and a moderate 
relapse rate. Oxytetracycline alone and in com- 
bination with (1) emetine, (2) carbarsone, (3) 
chiniofon, (4) chloroquine diphosphate, and (5) 
bismuth glycolylarsanilate and chloroquine; and 
the combination of aureomycin and chloroquine 
diphosphate all gave excellent initial responses 
and the lowest relapse rates observed. Additional 
studies of the more promising treatment schedules 
are advisable. 

In another report Dr. J. Sanchez Vegas de- 
scribes responses of patients with amebic dysen- 
tery to treatment with bismuth glycolylarsanilate, 
aureomycin, bismuth glycolylarsanilate and aure- 
omycin, chloramphenicol, (Chloromycetin) and 
bismuth glycolylarsanilate, oxytetracycline, oxy- 
tetracycline and bismuth glycolylarsanilate, and 
bismuth glycolylarsanilate and chloroquine. Best 
results were obtained in a group of 102 patients 
treated with bismuth glycolylarsanilate (Milibis) 
and chloroquine. The combination of 500 mg. of 
bismuth glycolylarsanilate and 150 mg. of chloro- 
quine when administered twice daily for 15 days is 
well tolerated, and the few side-effects occasion- 
ally observed do not necessitate the interruption 
of treatment. The combination of the nonab- 
sorbable arsenical, bismuth glycolylarsanilate, 
with the highly absorbable chloroquine is a logical 
and effective treatment for amebiasis, which 
should be considered as a systemic and not a 
purely intestinal disease. 

(Martin, G. A., Garfinkel, B. T., Brooke, M. 
M., Weinstein, P. P., Frye, W. W., J. A. M. A., 
151: 1055, Mar. 28, 1953.) 

(Sanchez Vegas, Julio, J. A. M. A., 151: 1059, 
Mar. 28, 1953.) 
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Sensitivity to Dichlorophene (G-4) 
in Dentifrices 


Two New York physicians have reported on 
nine cases of stomatitis, cheilitis, and circumoral 
dermatitis due to sensitivity to G-4 (dichloro- 
phene or dihydroxydichlorodiphenylmethane). 
All the patients had been using tooth paste or 
powder containing G-4. In order to make a 
smooth ointment for patch testing, the water- 
insoluble G-4 was levigated with a little water and 
gradually incorporated in petrolatum to make a 
5 per cent ointment. A patient who was known 
to be sensitive to G-11 (hexachlorophene) gave a 
negative patch test with the G-4 ointment. 

These patients with allergic hypersensitivity 
to compound G-4 clinically had a syndrome that 
somewhat resembled a vitamin B deficiency. 
These patients could use other ammoniated 
tooth pastes that did not contain compound G-4. 

(Fisher, A. A., and Tobin, L., J. A. M.A., 151: 
998, Mar. 21, 1953.) 


Tests of New Antimalarials 


field trials with chloroquine sulfate, pyri- 
methamine, camoquin, and azacrin (an amino- 
aza-acridine) were carried out on 120 African 
school children with a subclinical natural infec- 
tion with P. falciparum and P. malariae. 

All four antimalarials have proved to be good 
schizonticides. The clearance time of parasi- 
temia due to trophozoites of P. falciparum was 
shortest with azacrin (1.58 days) and camoquin 
(1.69 days), closely followed by pyrimethamine 
(1.84 or 1.77 days) and chloroquine sulfate (1.78 
or 1.95 days). None of the four drugs shows any 
direct gametocidal action. 

It appears that chloroquine sulfate and camo- 
quin have a more marked action on P. malariae 
than either pyrimethamine or azacrin. 

In the chloroquine sulfate group the drug was 
given in two different regimens. One half re- 
ceived 0.75 Gm. (3 tablets) in a single dose on D 
day; the other half received 0.75 Gm. (three 0,25- 
Gm. tablets) on D day asa single dose followed by 
0.25 Gm. on each of the two following days. In 
terms of chloroquine base the total doage was 
0.45 Gm. and 0.75 Gm. respectively. 

The pyrimethamine group also received two 
different dosages of the drug. One half had a 
single dose of 25 mg. (1 tablet) on D day, and 
the other half had 25 mg. on D day followed by 
the same dose on the next day. The camoquin 


group received one dosage only—0.4 Gm. (2 
tablets) as a Single dose on D day. The azacrin 
group was given 0.2 Gm, (2 tablets) on D day 


April, 1953 
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followed by 0.1 Gm. on each of the two following 
days. The dosage of the four drugs is half the 
usual adult dose. 

(Bruce-Chwatt, Leonard J., and Archibald, 
H. M., Brit. Med. J., 4809 :539, Mar. 7, 1953.) 


Caution on Use of Neo-Penil 
(Penethamate Hydriodide) 


A few deaths from an anaphylactic-like shock 
reaction have occurred after the injection of 
various preparations of penicillin. In the past 
six months, 14 severe anaphylactoid reactions, 
including 3 that resulted in death, have followed 
the administration of penethamate hydriodide. 

Physicians should ascertain from their patients 
before administering any form of penicillin 
whether any allergic manifestations followed pre- 
vious use of a preparation of this drug. If there 
is any doubt, a scratch or intradermal test should 
be performed, utilizing the penicillin preparation 
to be administered as the allergen. 

A negative skin test does not necessarily mean 
that a systemic reaction to the drug will not 
occur. Nevertheless, it is a wise precautionary 
measure which may serve to obviate a number of 
serious reactions. 

(Report of the Council on Pharmacy and Chem- 
istry, J. A. M. A., 151: 1105, Mar. 28, 1953.) 


Local Terramycin Therapy 


of Skin Infections 


In November, 1950, two Philadelphia physi- 
cians began an intensive study to determine the 
therapeutic value of Terramycin when applied 
locally, and also to determine any untoward side 
effects. Their study, now reported, covered the 
treatment of 845 patients, with a complete fol- 
low-up of 635. Of this latter number, 391 had 
various dermatoses, and in the remaining 244, 
Terramycin was applied to study its effect on 
wounds following minor surgery. In 82 of 90 
cases, impetigo contagiosa was cured within one 
to seven days; deeper infections, such as follic- 
ulitis and sycoses vulgaris, responded more 
slowly, but 101 of 106 patients were eventually 
cured. Viral diseases of the skin failed to re- 
spond to Terramycin applied topically. In the 
244 cases of wounds following minor surgery, in- 
fection did not occur in a single case. There was 
no irritation of the skin, as a result of the Ter- 
ramycin treatment, in any of the 635 cases stud- 
ied. 

(Wright, C. S., and Tscham, D. N., Arch. 
Dermat. & Syph., 67: 125, February, 1953.) 
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For HYPERTENSION 
POTENSORS (tablets) 


Enteric Coated, BLUE. For general 
‘treatment of hypertension. An effective 
blend of standard vasodilating agents, 
supplemented by gentle evacuant agents. 
In bottles of 100. 


POTENSORS 


with Phenobarbital 

Enteric Coated, PINK. The original 
formula with addition of % grain of 
Phenobarbital for hypertensive cases 
where sedation is particularly advisable. 
In bottles of 100. 


POTENSORS 


with Phenobarbital & Rutin 
Enteric Coated, YELLOW. Differs from 
previous forms by the addition of 20 
my. of Rutin for those patients 
threatened with retinal or cerebral 
hemorrhage due to capillary fragility. 
In bottles of 100. 


POTENSORS FORTE 
Enteric Coated, ORANGE. Containing 
a full N.F. dosage of 1%4 grains (100 © 
mg.) chemically standardized Veratrum 
Viride. For severe and resistant cases. 
In bottles of 100. 


for SKIN DISEASES 
SUPERTAH 


A white, creamy, non-staining ointment | 
prepared from a concentrate of crude 
coal tar, uniformly milled in propor- 
tions to equal either a five (5%) or © 
ten (10%) percent crude tar ointment, | 
combined with Zinc Oxide and Starch in 
proper proportions. 2-o0z. tubes and jars. 


SUPERTAH-5 
with Sulfur & Salicylic Acid 


New form of Supertah containing tar © 
component of regular Supertah-5 but | 
in non-greasy base for dermatitis in 
hairy areas.* In 114-oz. jars. 














































*This new ointment can be massaged 
into skin and scalp without leaving a 
trace of greasiness and washes off with 
complete ease. 
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National Conference on 
World Health 


Representatives from numerous voluntary and 
scientific organizations met in Washington on 
April 6, 7, and 8 to discuss cooperation with the 
World Health Organization. This National 
Conference was sponsored by the National Citi- 
zens Committee for the World Health Organiza- 
tion and was intended to acquaint leaders in the 
various fields with WHO’s program in an effort 
toward bringing about further cooperation and to 
better inform the public. During the three-day 
meeting, the group considered ways in which their 
individual organizations could give support to 
WHO in providing better health—social, physi- 
cal, and mental—to the people of the world. 

Deliberations emphasized the importance of 
adopting a philosophy of “wholeness” in any 
health program; that is, providing not only medi- 
cal care but also supporting the economic and 
cultural aspects of the total foreign aid program. 
Discussion of health problems in various parts of 
the world showed the need for people here in the 
United States to be concerned about the health 
of the people throughout the world. Speakers 
repeatedly pointed out how disease and poor 
health conditions in a foreign country have great 
bearing on the health of the people in the U.S. 

Specific examples of accomplishments and 
work of WHO and cooperation with other or- 
ganizations providing foreign aid were cited. 
Dr. Martha Eliot, chief of the U.S. Children’s 
Bureau, and Mr. S. M. Keeney, regional direc- 
tor of WHO, S.E. Asia, discussed the dramatic 
effect of the program being carried out in coopera- 
tion with UNICEF (United Nations Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund). Describ- 
ing the many cases of Yaws in a particular area in 
Southeast Asia and the program for providing 
penicillin to those needing it, Mr. Keeney related 
the significance of this one program to world 
health. 

Operation of WHO was outlined by Dr. H. 
van Zile Hyde, director of the International 
Health Division and a member of the executive 
board of WHO. Dividing the world into six 
regions, WHO has offices with regional directors 
throughout the world. Services might be classi- 
fied as: (1) services to the world such as develop- 
ment of international standards for toxins, 
serums, and vaccines; and (2) services to the in- 
dividual members in the form of advice, demon- 
stration, and training in preparation for working 
in the field. 
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your doctors want 


Both forms of Permapen have a unique advan- 
tage which appeals to physicians: 
ORAL SUSPENSION — can be given with meals 


without loss of efficacy. Delicious peach flavor 
with no after taste. 


AQUEOUS SUSPENSION—produces blood levels 
prolonged far beyond those attainable with other 
penicillin compounds, 


Both forms of Permapen have specific profit- 
making advantages which will appeal to you: 


ORAL SUSPENSION—ready-mixed convenience, 
good taste and stability 24 months at room 
temperature add up to just one thing, for you 
—fast-building pred in the rapidly expanding 
oral penicillin field. 


AQUEOUS SUSPENSION —in simple-to-admin- 
ister Steraject* form. Physicians are ordering 
more and more of the Pfizer Steraject line—less 
work for them means more profits for you. 


17, eo il * 
iu) penicillin 


Permapen 


(brand of dibenzylethylenediamine dipenicillin G) 


Oral Suspension Aqueous Suspension 





Supplied: 2 fl. oz. (60 cc.) 
bottles—300,000 units 
per 5 cc. teaspoon. 


Supplied: Jn sterile, single-dose dis- 
posable Steraject cartridges — 
600,000 units each with foil-wrapped 
sterile needle. Shelf packs of 10. 


*Trademark, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 


Fill your stocks with these fast-moving dosage forms, today. 


WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCER OF ANTIBIOTICS 





Terramycin* 
Combiotic* 
Magnamycin* (NEW) 
Viocin* (NEW) 


P ra Penicillin 
Antibiotic Division *fizer CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC., Brooklyn 6, N.Y. Streptomycin 
Dihydrostreptomycin 


Polymyxin 
Bacitracin 


ALABAMA 


Cromwell, W. H., Florence 


CALIFORNIA 


Brooks, 
Valley 
Brunet, John M., Santa Ana 
Dodge, Stella D., Hollywood 
Fissori, Jerry A., Glendale 
Kendrick, David D., Oakland 
Mackey, Robert P., Alameda 
Meeker, Dorothy, Oakland 


Burton L., Apple 


Ryan, Charles F., Long 
each 

Wilson, Don O., San Fran- 
cisco 


COLORADO 
Gutke, Mont H., Boulder 
Warner, Tallon D., Boulder 
Witt, Norman F., Boulder 

CONNECTICUT 
Haury, Otto D., Jr., Bridge- 


port 
White, Albert M., Derby 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Minor, Osrey A. 
FLORIDA 


Buzzett, John J., Apalachi- 


cola 

Davis, Russell J., Lake City 

Gonzalez, Fred P., Tampa 

Hinson, John R., Tampa 

wee, R. E., Mount Dora 

Masters, James M., Sr., Day- 
tona Beach 


Wood, Frank P., Jacksonville 


GEORGIA 
Shackleford, R. Olin, Dalton 
ILLINOIS 


Duckett, George A.., 
Tucker, Carlton N., 


INDIANA 
Klimis, John E., 


Chicago 
Chicago 


Gary 


Mullins, Robert G., Indianap- 


olis 
KANSAS 


Ryan, Rene H., Kansas City 


KENTUCKY 
Lillard, David H., Clinton 
MAINE 
Sister Guy Lebrun, Lewiston 
MARYLAND 
Lane, Edward M., Baltimore 
~~, J. Kenneth, Rock- 
ville 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Arrigo, Pasquale A., Somer- 
ville 

Heaps, E. Warren, Jr., Ar- 
lington 


Marini, Reno B., Quincy 
Perina, Anthony J., Pes 
Townsend 
MICHIGAN 
Clark, Frank C., Parchment 
Yee, Bing G., Detroit 
MINNESOTA 


Henle, N. A., New Ulm 
Peterson, A. O., Minneapolis 
Treacy, Arthur J., St. Paul 
Whaley, James R., Rochester 


MISSISSIPPI 


Frierson, John C., Greenwood 


MISSOURI 
Kleisly, Walter J., Ferguson 
Robinson, C larence G.., South- 
west City 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Pressey, Raymond H., 
anon 


Leb- 
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THE ASSOCIATION EXTENDS A CORDIAL 






_ WELCOME TO THE FOLLOWING MEN AND 
“WOMEN WHO WERE ACCEPTED FOR 
ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP DURING THE ‘MONTH 


NEW JERSEY 
Bornstein, Ralph S., Paterson 


King, Lillian T., Gloucester 
Marks, Jack, Colwick 


Mechanic, Alvin H., East 
Paterson 

Nisselson, Hyman, East 
Orange 

Taylor, Theodore, West 
Orange 


NEW MEXICO 
Russ, Gene A., Albuquerque 


NEW YORK 


Cione, Mario J., Brooklyn 

Dichter, E. R., New York 
City 

Earl, John B., Cairo 

Hinton, Edward F., Newark 

Schifano, Paul J., Rochester 

Tims, William D., Queens 
Village 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Hendrick, Ted H., 


lis 


Kannapo- 


OREGON 
Everett, Paul H., Portland 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Fertal, Albert P., Swedeland 
Hays, Henry M., Philadel- 


phia 
Hertzler, Aldus K., Abington 


Lucas, William R., Elkins 
‘ar! 

Peronace, Joseph F., Phila- 
delphia 

White, Ida G., Pittsburgh 

Young, John Ww. ., Northamp- 
ton 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Buhn, Russell H., 


Parkston 
TENNESSEE 
Rutsky, Oscar A., Memphis 





TEXAS 
Yates, Marlin, El Paso 


UTAH 
John B., Salt Lake 
on Rusdall, F. K., Ogden 


VIRGINIA 


Pringle, Howard A., Herndon 


WASHINGTON 
Hurd, Fred B., Jr., Seattle 


POSSESSIONS 


Grady, William F., 
Canal Zone 


Cristobal, 


FOREIGN 


Amal, Hayriye, Turkey 

Escaler, Eugenio, Guatemala 

Fernandez, Antonio M., 
Mexico 








Deceased 
Members 


DeRosa, Joseph A., Jer- 
sey A N. J., Feb. 
22, 1 

Pa a nl Thomas Wil- 
liam, Westwego, La., 
Summer of 1952 














You have a stake in the 
FUTURE OF PHARMACY 


Young men and women sent by you to this institution, oldest 

yet most modern of its kind in the Americas, for courses of study 

leading to B.Sc., M.Sc. and D.Sc. degrees in Pharmacy, will 

be the successful career pharmacists of tomorrow. Also degree 

courses in Bacteriology, Biology and Chemistry offered. 
Write for free catalog. 












Philadelphia 


COLLEGE OF 
PHARMACY 
AND SCIENCE 
43rd St., Woodland & 
Kingsessing Aves. 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
Founded in 1821. 
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MORE THAN 


Do ; -_:13,000,00 
you have % : AMERICANS i 


“a Tile | LOW SAIT DIETS 


IZED NE 
profits 7 lastes like. js ner 


Table Sait? 
NNO OME Sic: 


; le Physic; 
Patient wane 2 at $898 “no sodium » 
++ the choice «. pooning a um,” but the 
'¢ is NEOCUR Paes his food 












SAL 






_ NEOCURTASAL-—salt without sodium—has 
been favored for years by patients and doctors 
for palatably seasoning “low salt diets.” 

New, iodized NEOCURTASAL is particu- 
larly acceptable. It meets the gustatory as 
well as the physiologic requirements of the 
salt-free diet prescribed in cardiac failure, 
renal disease, hypertension, arteriosclerosis 
and pregnancy. 

Keep up with the steady demand. Keep 
stocked up on Iodized NEOCURTASAL. \ 
Order from your wholesaler today. 


ae a 


P ‘ Pharmaceuticals in daily demand. 
Plain or NEW lodized Ethically advertised and detailed. 


~ Neocurtasal, tcademark reg. U. S. & Canada 


*The estimated incidence of high blood pressure is 15,000,000, To this add more millions with heart, kidney or liver disease, pregnancy complications, etc. 
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information 
service 


Members of the American 
Pharmacvutical Association 
are invited to submit their 
professional problems to The 
Journal, 2215 Constitution 
Ave., N. W. Washington 7, 
D. C., giving all pertinent 
details. 





Spans and/or Tweens 


In the following prescriptions, I should like to 
mix the active ingredients so that they would be 
water-soluble, doing away with the alcohol and thus 
cutting the cost of making these mixtures. The 
only reason for the glycol in the liniment is to 
provide a lubricating action when applied. Would 
the Spans and/or the Tweens solve the above?— 
M. L. B., New York, N. Y. 


Rx 1: Steam Vaporizer Inhalant 


1 7) mR ER PE a T5%% 
OE SOE RAR ELEN 3.0% 
Om of aeayotus:. 20.004 a. oo “AZT 
TOV, ALCON 6. 5.800 0c 828 OS AOD 
Rx 2: Liniment 
MONGOL 6 ios oe es ., oe ere 5.0% 
(GOREIROR ori. Sesigac keg CR coe ag 5.0% 
Oil of Wintergreen............ 15.0% 
PrODAGUICO 5 hiv ahs Ses Ve, OOOO 
PIG ANOONO 2 IB. gos asks 100.0% 


Spans are generally hydrophobic and would not 
increase the water solubility of these mixtures. 
The following formulas yield water-miscible prod- 
ucts: 


Re: 
MA CHOIONs «:5 vic ccs ee Oars eevee: & 1.5% 
(COMHOUOT Sos cc chelsea coe 3.0% 
Oilboi: Bucalyptis.: oo... .00 12.0% 
PWROR 20. Ss oc RA awe eee 
Isopropyl Alcohol....g.s........ 100.0% 
Rx 2: 
BISRONO! 3 cian omen ne eter enenhe 5.0% 
Can BOR. 2 fois.) Sle eh ashing 5.0% 
Oil of Wintergreen............ 12.0% 
Isopropyl Alcohol.......:...... 4.0% 
Tyce 20 sas ee. 100 0% 


Admixture of 5 cc. of these products with 500 
cc. of water at 20° C. yields practically clear 
dispersions. 
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You state that one of the reasons for altering 
the formulas is to avoid the expense of using 
alcohol. The 70% alcohol can be replaced with 
70% isopropyl alcohol. The ingredients in these 
products will mask the odor of the isopropyl 
alcohol. The products would not be water- 
miscible, however, without the use of Tweens. 


Stringiness of Ichthyol 


I have mixed the following ingredients in various 
ways but still the result is not perfect. With 
enough grinding in a mortar it looks smooth, but 
one can detect a slight stringiness of the Ichthyol 
in the glass mortar. How should it be mixed?— 
M. B., New York, N. Y. 


Rx formula: 
DS SORE LEE RGA: SER oP Re Ra WAR 
LATOR Rs SES ory Vials «2 30.0 
Olea Om iia 2 Ce os 28 .2 


First, make sure the Ichthyol is not overly old 
stock; then mix the 1.8 parts of Ichthyol with 
0.5 part of triethanolamine before mixing with 
the other ingredients. You have observed it 
takes quite a bit of grinding in a mortar to 
achieve a smooth product, but this procedure 
should eliminate any stringiness of Ichthyol in 
the preparation. 








TRAIN FOR POSITIONS 
IN INDUSTRY 





A section of the College manufacturing laboratory 


Graduate work leading to the degree 
of Master of Science in Pharmacy 
offered in the field of Industrial 
Pharmacy. Write for information. 


St. Louis College of Pharmacy 
and Allied Sciences 


4588 Parkview Place 
St. Louis 10, Mo. 
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notably effective 
EE 


CHLOROMYCETIN (chloramphenicol, Parke-Davis) is readily absorbed, 
crosses tissue barriers easily, and gets where it is needed quickly. Its 
unexcelled tissue diffusibility is one of the features that enables 
CHLOROMYCETIN to produce rapid defervescence, to relieve symptoms 


associated with infections, and to hasten recovery. 


well tolerated 
ti <a coe 


CHLOROMYCETIN is distinguished by outstanding freedom from irritation 
and sensitization when applied locally for eye or skin disorders. 
Administered systemically, CHLOROMYCETIN is noted for the infrequent 
occurrence of even mild gastrointestinal and other side effects. Serious 
blood disorders following its use are rare. However, as a potent therapeutic 
agent, it should not be used indiscriminately or for minor infections — 

and, as with other potent drugs, adequate blood studies should be made 
when the patient requires prolonged or intermittent therapy. 


broad spectrum antibiotic 


Chloromycetin’ 


Chloromycetin is pres« ed the following forms Chloromycetin Kapsea 
Chloromycetin Capsules, 100 mg., bottles ef 25 a 100 
Chloromycetin Capsul 50 mg., bottles of 25 i 100 
Suspension Chleromycetin Palmitate qnivalent to 125 
(4 cc.), 60-cc. bottles 
Chloromycetin Ophthalmic, 25 mg. dry powder for 
tin Ophthalmic ¢ ont, I 









Ampoules Chloremycetin Solution, 2-cc. a 
in each cc., packages of 6 


“aa , omfian 
DETROIT. MICHIGAN : 
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aqueous™ 

vitamin-mineral | y 

Now there can be no question sitation, no 

doubts as to which single-capsule multiple 

vitamin-mineral supplement to prescribe. ..it’s 

VI-AQUAMIN, aqueous multivitamins ica 

minerals ...tops them all. 

1. aqueous—for more rapid, more complete 
absorption and utilization of vitamins A, D 
and E (up to 300% better). 

2. no fish oil or taste; allergens removed... 


nausea, regurgitation, sensitivity reactions 
virtually eliminated! 


3. low cost appreciated by parents: 


another on nutritional 


CASIMIR FUNK LABORAT e 
250 E. 43rd ST., NEW YORK 


just one VI-AQUAMIN 
capsule provides: 


vitamins 

5000 U.S. P. Units A 

800 U.S.P. Units D 

3 mg. Thiamine (By 

3 mg. Riboflavin (Bo 

1 mcg. Bi2-Bi2b*” 

25 mg. Niacinamide 

0.5 mg. Pyridoxine HCI Be 

5 mg. d, Calcium 
Pantothenate 

50 mg. Ascorbic Acid ‘C 

1 mg. dl, Alpha-Tocophery| 
Acetate* 


minerals 


700 mg. Dicalcium Phos 


205 mg. Calcium 
lO aa) 40m oa alel-t ol ale) aur 


15 mg. Iron 

1.5 mg: Copper 
0.1 mg. lodine 

1 mg. Manganese 
1 mg. Magnesium 
1 mg. Zine 

0.1 mg. Cobalt 


soli iste] 0) ol(-mai¢-Taallal-maar-lel-) 
water-soluble with sorethytan 
esters; protected by U.S. 
Patent No. 2,417,299. 

*"as streptomyces fermentation 
extractives 
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ALUDROX—SUSPENSION AND TABLETS sal, 1:50,000 as preservative. Each troche contains: 
bacitracin, 200 units; neomycin (as sulfate), 3.5 mg. 
and propyl paraben, 2 mg. 

Indications: Solution—for the treatment of 
subacute and chronic infections of the nose and ac- 
cessory sinuses. Troches—for the topical treatment 
of superficial pharyngeal and tonsillar infections. 

Administration: Solution—several drops of Du- 
biotic should be instilled in each nostril every three 
to four hours. If administered as a nasal spray, a 
non-metallic atomizer should be used. Troches 
one troche, dissolved slowly in the mouth, every two 
to three hours. For prolongation of local effect, 
each troche may be inserted in the buccal sulcus. 

Form Supplied: Solution—in dropper bottles 
containing the buffered active ingredients as a dry 
powder. Addition of 15 cc. of distilled water, 
readily dissolves the powder and makes a solution 
for intranasal use that is approximately isotonic. 
The prepared solution remains stable at room tem- 
BIFACTON perature for one week. Troches—vials of 15 troches. 

Source: White Latoratories, Inc., Kenilworth, 
N. J. 


Description: An antacid in suspension and tablet 
form, each teaspoonful of suspension and each tablet 
contains: the equivalent of one teaspoonful alumi- 
num hydroxide gel and one-quarter teaspoonful 
milk of magnesia. 

Indications: For control of temporary gastric 
hyperacidity. To relieve quickly the pain associ- 
ated with hyperacidity in peptic ulcer. 

Administration: For temporary control of gas- 
tric hyperacidity, one or two teaspoonfuls with 
water, or one or two tablets, as required. In peptic 
ulcer, one or two teaspoonfuls with water or one or 
two tablets, five or six times daily, between meals 
and at bedtime. 

Form Supplied: Suspension: bottles of 12 fl. oz.; 
Tablets: boxes of 60. 

Source: Wyeth Laboratories, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Description: Bifacton tablets each contain 0.5 
U.S.P. unit of vitamin B,. with intrinsic factor 
concentrate. 

Indications: For the treatment of pernicious GANATREX 
anemia, especially in older patients, who lack in- 
trinsic factor for the alimentary absorption of vita- nih ‘ : : : 
min By. red elixir contains: vitamin Bio crystalline, 10 meg. ; 

Administration: Two tablets per day. folic acid, 2 mg.; vitamin B,, 10 mg.; vitamin B», 

Form Supplied: Box of 30 tablets. 5 mg. ; vitamin Be, 1 mg.; niacinamide, 50 mg. ; vita- 

Source: Organon, Inc., Orange, N. J. min A palmitate, 5000 units; vitamin D, 500 units; 
vitamin E, 2 I1.U.; choline, 100 mg.; inositol, 
DELTAMIDE—SUSPENSION AND TABLETS {0 ne iodine, 1 mg.; calcium glycerophosphate, 

)O mg.; in addition to metallic compounds. 

Description: Each tablet or 5 cc. of chocolate Indications: For the older patient who needs 
flavored suspension contains: sulfadiazine, 0.167 general nutritional improvement, appetite stimula- 
Gm.; sulfamerazine, 0.167 Gm.; sulfamethazine, tion, and increased sense of physical vigor. As a 
0.056 Gm.; and sulfacetamide, 0.111 Gm. metabolic supplement for younger patients. 

Indications: For treatment of infections due to Administration: One tablespoonful three times a 
Group A hemolytic streptococci, staphylococci, day, a few minutes before meals. The recom- 
meningococci, gonococci and other micro-organisms mended daily dose contains 4.21 Gm. carbohydrate. 
susceptible to sulfonamides. Form Supplied: Bottles of 1 pt. and 1 gal. 

Administration: Average adult dose: _ initial, Source: The Wm. S. Merrell Company, Cincin- 
3 to 4 Gm.; maintenance, 1 Gm. every six hours. nati, Ohio. 

Children: tablet—initial dose 0.1 Gm. per Kg. body 
weight; maintenance 0.025 Gm. per Kg. body )RTAMINE 
weight every six hours. Children: suspension— 


Description: Each 45 cc. or 3 tablespoonfuls of 


initial, 1 teaspoonful per 5 Kg. body weight; main- Description: Metamine tablets contain in each 

tenance, !/, teaspoonful per 5 Kg. body weight every tablet 2 mg. of triethanolamine trinitrate biphos- 

six hours. phate. Metamine is an amine nitrate with a nitro- 
Form supplied: Suspension—bottles of 4 oz. gen linkage. 

and 16 0z.; tablets—bottles of 100. Indications: For the prevention and manage- 


Source: The Armour Laboratories, Chicago, Ill. ment of angina pectoris. 
Administration: Recommended dosage is one 





DU-BIOTIC—SOLUTION AND TROCHES 2-mg. tablet after each meal, and one or two tablets 
upon retiring. 
Description: Each cc. of solution contains: baci- Form Supplied: Vials of 50. 
tracin, 200 units; neomycin (as sulfate), 3.5 mg.; Source: Thos. Leeming & Co., Inc., New York, 


phenylephrine hydrochloride, 2.5 mg.; and thimero- No ¥: 
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PANBIOTIC 


Description: Each 2 cc. contains: potassium 
penicillin G, 300,000 units; procaine penicillin G, 
300,000 units; and dibenzylethylenediamine dipeni- 
cillin G, 600,000 units. 

Indications: For systemic therapy of most infec- 
tions caused by penicillin sensitive organisms, and 
particularly for those patients with infections where 
high initial blood concentrations followed by pro- 
longed action is necessary to effect a satisfactory 
clinical response. 

Administration: As prescribed by physician. 

Form Supplied: One-dose vials, containing 1.2 
million units; and five-dose vials, containing 6.0 
million units. 

Source: Bristol Laboratories, Inc., Syracuse, 
Now: 


RASPBERIN 


Description: A flavored solution each 0.6 cc. of 
which contains 1 gr. (65 mg.) of salicylamide. 

Indications: As an analgesic and antipyretic 
for infants and children. 

Administration: 0.6 to 3.0 cc. every four hours or 
as directed. 

Form Supplied: Bottles of 30 cc. with calibrated 
dropper. 

Source: E. §S. Miller Laboratories, Inc., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


TOLAGESIC 


Description: Each tablet contains 300 mg. each 
of mephenesin and salicylamide. 

Indications: For treatment of tension headaches, 
headache accompanied by muscular pain, in rheu- 
matic and arthritic conditions. 

Administration: One to two tablets every three 
to four hours. 

Form Supplied: Bottles of 100, 500 and 1009. 

Source: E. §S. Miller Laboratories, Inc., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


Other New Products 


BICILLIN ALL-PURPOSE 


Wyeth Laboratories has recently introduced another 
injectable penicillin product, Bicillin All-Purpose. 
It is a combination of Bicillin, procaine penicillin, 
and potassium penicillin, It provides a high peni- 
cillin blood level and permits its retention over a 
long period of time. It is supplied in single dose 
vials in dry powder form for pre-injection reconsti- 
tution; it is stable for three years or more before 
reconstitution, and for a week after dissolving, if 
refrigerated. 


CORTISONE ACETATE, NEW DOSAGE SIZE 


The Upjohn Company has introduced a new 
dosage size of cortisone acetate in tablet form. 
Each white, scored tablet contains 10 mg. of corti- 
sone acetate. The tablets are supplied in bottles of 
24. 
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COVICONE CREAM 


A special plasticized combination of silicone, 
nitrocellulose and castor oil in vanishing cream base 
has been manufactured by Abbott Laboratories. It 
is indicated for protection of skin sensitive to chemi- 
cals, paints, dyes and cutting oils; to soap and water, 
cosmetics, clothing dyes and pollens; to inflamma- 
tion from body fluids, as occurs with ileostomies, 
colostomies, gall bladder drainage tubes, persistent 
diarrhea and decubitus ulcers; and it acts as a pro- 
tection from scratching and further irritation of 
dry eczematous and neurodermatitic lesions. About 
10 days are required to build up protective layer, 
applying the cream twice daily. It is supplied in 
l-oz. tubes and 1-lb. jars. 


ENZODASE 


Enzodase is E. R. Squibb & Sons’ brand name for 
hyaluronidase, and is now being marketed by that 
company. It is especially useful where rapid local 
anesthetization is desired, either in treating sprains 
and bursitis, or in surgery. 


GANTRISIN DIETHANOLAMINE EAR 
SOLUTION 


Hoffman-La Roche, Inc., has recently introduced 
Gantrisin Diethanolamine Ear Solution for the 
treatment of ear infections and for prophylactic use 
following surgery. It contains Gantrisin 4 per cent, 
urea 10 per cent and chlorobutanol 3 per cent. It 
is available in '/2-0z. vials with an enclosed dropper. 


LOTOCREME MASSAGE LOTION 


Lotocreme Massage Lotion is a new form of 
Lotocreme recently marketed by Abbott Laboratories. 
It is a white, stable, perfumed oil-in-water emulsion, 
containing 1.7 per cent alcohol plus lanolin, olive 
oil, glycerin and menthol, and is supplied in 8-fl. 
oz. bottles. 


SACCHARIN 712 


The Armour Laboratories has recently marketed 
Saccharin ’12. Each tablet contains Saccharin 
Sodium U.S.P., !/, gr., and Vitamin B,2 Crystalline 
U.S.P., 1 meg. It is indicated for use wherever a 
non-caloric sweetening agent is required. Also pro- 
vides nutritional support for diabetic and obesity 
patients, children and adults. It is supplied in bot- 
tles of 100 tablets. 


SALRIN, NEW DOSAGE SIZE 


The Warren-Teed Products Company has recently 
announced the availability of Salrin Tablets in a 
new size tablet of 0.6 Gm. (10 gr.). The tablets are 
available in bottles of 100, 500, 1000 and 6000. 


VIOCIN 


Viocin, brand of viomycin sulfate, has recently 
been introduced by Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. It is 
indicated as an adjunct in streptomycin-resistant 
and isoniazid-resistant tuberculosis, and adminis- 
tered parenterally. It is supplied in one-gram vials. 
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NEW PRESCRIPTION PRODUCTS INDEX 
OCTOBER, 1952 TO APRIL, 1953 


BY PRODUCT 


Alevaire, Winthrop-Stearns, Mar., 141 

Almenic, Meyer Chemical, Jan., 

Anectine Chloride, Burroughs Wellcome, Oct., 713 
Apamide, Ames, Oct., 713 

A. P. Cillin, White, Dec., 839 

Apromal, Ames, Oct., 713 

Aquacillin A-S, Schenley, Oct., 713 

Aramine w/Mijit Atomizer, Sharp & Dohme, Oct., 713 
Aureomycin Calcium Oral Drops & Syrup, Lederle, Dec., 841 


Bacimycin Tablets, Walker, Dec., 841 
Bacitracin Parenteral, Parke- Davis, Mar., 141 
Bemotinic Liquid, Ayerst, Mar., 142 
Benadryl! with Hyoscine, Parke- Davis, Dec., 841 
Bentyl, new package sizes, Merrell, Mar., 142 
Bevidox Solution, Abbott, Nov., 761 

Bicillin L-A, Wyeth, Oct., 713 

Bi-Co- Tussin, Bischoff, Oct., 713 

Biomydrin, Nepera, Jan. 11 

Biopar, Armour, Mar., 141 

Breonex-M, Breon, Oct., 713 

Bristapen Tablets, Bristol, Dec., 839 
Bristo-O- Matic Syringe, Bristol, Nov., 763 


Caladryl Cream, Parke- Davis, Dee. 841 

Cardalin, Irwin, Neisler, Dec., 

Cenasert, Central, Dec., 839 

Chloro-Sul, Columbus Pharmacal, Dec., 841 
Cillorets, Bristol, Dec., 839 

Codempiral, Burroughs Wellcome, Jan., 11 
Cortogen Acetate Injection, Schering, Dec., 841 
Cortogen Acetate Ophth. Sol., Schering, Nov., 761 
Covisten, Organon, Oct., 714 

Cream Phenergan Hydrochloride, Wyeth, Oct., 715 
Crephex, Schenley, Nov., 761 

Cumertillin Tablets, Endo, Oct., 714 


Dainite, Irwin, Neisler, Dec., 842 

Danilone, Schieffelin, Feb., 75 

Dermabase, Marcelle, Dec., 842 

Desoxets, Abbott, Feb., 75 

Diagnex Test for Achlorhydria, Squibb., Feb., 76 
Distrycin, Squibb, Mar., 

Donnalate Tablets, okies am, 75 

Donnatal Plus Tablets, Robins, Feb., 77 
Drillitol Spraypak, SK & F, Oct., 715 

Ducobee 1000, Breon, Oct., 714 


Ediol, Schenley, Nov., 761 : 
El-Acorto Gel, Breon, Feb., 77 

Elpagen, Patch, Feb., 75 

Erythrocin, Abbott, Nov., 763 

Esteed Tablets, Warren Teed, Nov., 761 

Estrogenic Substance, Breon, Feb., 77 
Estrone-Progesterone, Breon, Dec., 842 


Feosol Hematonic, SK & F, Oct., 714 
Fiorinal Tablets, Sandoz, Oct., 714 
Fumidil, Abbott, Mar., 141 

Furacin Soluble Powder, Eaton, Dec., 842 


yantricillin, Hoffmann-La Roche, Jan., 13 

Gantrisin Nasal Sol., Hoffmann-LaRoche, Dec., 842 
Gantrisin Pediatric Susp., Hoffmann-LaRoche, Oct., 715 
G-B-S, Harvey, Jan., 11 

Gelfoam Powder, Upjohn, Jan., 13 

Gericin, Benya Drug, Jan., 11 

Glyotol, U. S. Standard, Jan., 11 

Guaiatussin, White, Dec., 839 


Harvoglobin, Harvey, Jan., 11 

Hedulin, Walker Labs., Feb., 77 

Hibicon, Benzchlorpropamide, Lederle, Feb., 77 
Histoplasmin, Parke-Davis, Jan., 1 

Histussin, Meyer, Nov., 762 

Hydrocortone Acetate, Topical Ointment, Merck, Feb., 77 
Hydrolose Fortified, Upjohn, Oct., 716 


llotycin, Lilly, Nov., 763 
Isopto-Alkaline, Alcon Labs., Nov., 763 
Isopto-Cetamide, Alcon Labs., Dec., 839 


Kolantyl Gel, Merrell, Oct., 716 


Lactinex Tablets, Hynson, Westcott & Dunning, Oct., 714 
Leucovorin, Lederle, Feb., 78 
Lipocholan, Maltbie Labs., Feb., 75 


Mabutone Tablets, Reed & Carnrick, Feb., 75 
Magnamycin, Pfizer, Mar., 141 

Martussin-MRT, Thompson, Dec., 840 

Mebaral, Winthrop-Stearns, Feb., 78 

Mebaroin, Winthrop-Stearns, Feb., 78 

Mejalin, Mead Johnson, Feb., 7 

Melozets, Sharp & Dohme, Feb., 78 

Menagen with Methyltestosterone, Parke- cae Dec., 842 
Mephamide, Columbus Pharmacal, Dec., 842 

Mephedexin, Columbus Pharmacal, Dec., 842 

Mephyton Emulsion, Merck, Oct., 716 

Mertestate, Breon, Dec., 842 

Methischol Injectable, U. Ss.  Vitaesla; Feb., 78 
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Metrazol Liquidum, Bilhuber-Knoll, Mar., 142 
Milkinol, Kremers-Urban, Jan., 13 

Mixiro, Durst, Feb., 76 

Modulan, Am. Cholesterol, Oct., 716 

Mucotin, Harrower, Nov., 763 

Myadec, Parke-Davis, Dec., 840 

Myciguent Cream, Upjohn, Jan., 13 
Mycitracin, Upjohn, Mar., 142 


Nalline, New dosage size, Merck, Mar., 141 

Natabec Kapseals, Parke-Davis, Dec., 840 

Natalins, Mead Johnson, Oct., 714 

Naucaine, Taylor Labs., Feb., 78 

Neobacin Tablets, C.S.C., Oct., 714 

Neocylate w/Codeine, Central, Dec., 842 

Neocyten, Central, Dec., 840 

Neo-Penil, second size, SK & F, Mar., 142 

Neosone Ophth. Ointment, Upjohn, Jan., 12 
Neo-Synephrine Ophth. Viscous Sol.; Winthrop, Nov., 763 
Neo-Synephrine-Thenfadil-Zephiran, Winthrop, Oct., 716 
Novahistine Tablets, Pitman-Moore, Dec., 842 

Nydrazid Inj., Squibb, Dec., 843 


Penicillin G, Crystalline Procaine, Pfizer, Feb., 78 
Penicillin G Procaine in Aqueous Suspv., Abbott, Nov., 762 
Penicillin, New Dosages, Winthrop, Jan., 13 

Pentids Soluble Tablets, Squibb, Oct., 716 

Permapen, Pfizer, Mar., 14 

Phenergan Hydrochloride, Cream, Wyeth, Oct., 715 
Plebilin Plus, Plessner, Dec., 840 

Pontocaine Cream, Winthrop, Dec., 843 

Pro-Banthine, Searle, Mar., 142 


Riboderm, Meyer Chem., Mar., 142 


Sedadrops, Walker, Oct., 715 

Sedesin, Otis Labs., Jan., 12 

Sorsis, Ar-Ex, Nov., Meng 

Spectrocin, Squibb, Oct., 715 

Sugracillin 250M & Suita. Sugracillin 250M, Upjohn, Oct., 716 
Sulestrex Piperazine Elixir, Abbott, Dec., 843 

Sulfa-Neolin, suspension, Lilly, Mar., 142 

Sulfonsol with Pencillin, National — Dec., 840 
Syncrobin Supp., Schenley, Jan., 13 

Syrup H.S., Talbott, Nov., 762 


Tegumin Creme, Warren-Teed, Nov., 762 
Tensodin, Bilhuber-Knoll, Jan., 12 
Terramycin Oral Susp., Pfizer, Oct., 716 
Testaldiol, Meyer Chem., Mar., 142 
Thaverine, Pitman- Moore, Dec., 840 
Theelandrol, Parke- Davis, Dec., 841 
Thera-Concemin, Merrell, Dec., 843 
Therapeutin, Walker, Oct., 715 

Theridol Kapseals, Parke-Davis, Jan., 12 
Thyrar, Armour, Dec., 841 

Tisin, Casimir Funk, Oct., 715 

Tolulexin Elixir, Miller, Dec., 843 

Tolyspas, new package size, Chicago Pharmacal, Mar., 142 
Tosanon, Organon, Jan., 12 

Trophite, SK & F, Dec, 843 

Tryptar Aerosol, Armour, Oct., 716 

Tweltone, Pitman-Moore, Dec., 843 

Tyotocin Ear Drops, Sharp & Dohme, Jan., 12 
Tyrophyll Troche, U. S. Standard, Jan., 12 


Urokon Sodium Sterile Sol. 70%, Mallinckrodt, Jan., 13 


Valentine’s Meat Extract, Valentine, Dec., 843 
Vasutol, Schenley, Nov., 762 

Vergitryl Intramuscular, Squibb, Jan., 13 
Vi-andro, Casimir Funk, Feb., 76 

Vi-estandro, Casimir Funk, Feb., 76 

Vi-estryn, Casimir Funk, Feb., 76 

Vi-Lin Drops, Abbott, Nov., 762 

Vita-Kaps Improved, Abbott, Oct., 716 


Xiphisternal Cartilage, Armour, Dec., 843 


BY MANUFACTURER 


Abbott Laboratories 
Bevidox Sol., te 761 
Desoxets, Feb., 
Erythrocin, Nov., 763 
Fumidil, Mar., 141 
Penicillin G Procaine, Nov., 762 
Sulestrex Piperazine Elixir, Dec., 843 
Vi-Lin Drops, Nov., 762 
Vita-Kaps, Improved, Oct., 716 
Alcon Laboratories 
Isopto-Alkaline, Nov., 763 
Isopto-Cetamide, Dec., 839 
American Cholesterol Products, Inc. 
Modnlan, Oct., 713 
Ames Company, Inc. 
Apamide, Oct., 713 
Apromal, Oct., 713 
Ar-Ex Cosmetics, Inc. 
Sorsis, Nov., 762 





Armour Laboratories 
Biopar, Mar., 141 
Tryptar Aerosol, Oct., 716 
Xiphisternal Cartilage, Dec., 843 

Ayerst, McKenna & Harrison Ltd. 
Bemotinic Liquid, Mar., 142 

Benya Drug Company 
Gericin, Jan., 11 

Bilhuber-Knoll Corporation 
Metrazol sr Mar., 142 
Tensodin, jpn 

Ernst Bischo a 
Bi-Co-Tussin, Oct., 713 

George A. Breon & Co., Inc. 
Breonex-M, Oct., 713 
El-Andro Gel, Feb., 77 
Estrogenic Substances, Feb., 77 
Estrone-Progestrone, Dec., 842 
Mertestate, Dec., 

Bristol Laboratories, Inc. 
Bristapen Tablets, Dec., 839 
Brist-O-Matic Syringe, Nov., 763 
Cillorets, Dec., 839 

Burroughs Wellcome & Co. (USA) 
Anectine Chloride, Oct., 713 
Codempiral, Jan., 

Central Pharmacal Company 
Cenasert, Dec., 

Neocylate w/Codeine, Dec., 842 
Neocyten, Dec., 840 

Chicago Pharmacal Company 
Tolyspas, new package size, Mar., 142 

Columbus Pharmacal Co. 
Chloro-Sul, Dec., 841 
Mephamide, Dec., re 
Mephedexin, Dec., 842 

Commercial Solvents Corp. (C.S.C.) 
Neobacin Tablets, Oct., 714 

S. F. Durst & Co., Inc. 

Mixiro, Feb., 76 

Eaton Laboratories 
Furacin Soluble Powder, Dec., 842 

Endo Products, Inc. 

Cumertillin Tablets, Oct., 714 

Casimir Funk Laboratories, Inc. 
Tisin, Oct., 715 
Vi- andro, Feb., 76 
Vi-estandro, Feb., 76 
Vi-estryn, Feb., 76 

Harrower Laboratories 
Mucotin, Nov., 763 

G. F. Harvey Company 
G-B-S, Jan., 11 
Harvoglobin, Jan., 11 

Hoffmann-LaRoche, Inc. 
Gantricillin, Jan., 1 
Gantrisin Nasal Sol., Dec., 842 
Gantrisin Pediatric Susp., ‘Oct., 715 

Hynson, Westcott & Dunning, Inc. 
Lactinex Tablets, Oct., 714 

Irwin, Neisler & Company 
Cardalin, Dec., 839 
Dainite, Dec., 842 

Kremers-Urban Company 
Milkinol, Jan., 13 

Lederle ope Reet al Div., American Cyanamid Co. 
Aureomycin Calcium Oral Drops & Syrup, Dec., 841 
Hibicon, Benzchlorpropamide, Feb., 77 
Leucovorin, Feb., 78 

Eli Lilly & Company 
Ilotycin, Nov., 763 
Sulfa-Neolin, Mar., 

Mallinckrodt Chemical Works 
Urokon Sodium Sterile Sol. 70%, Jan., 13 

Maltbie Laboratories 
Lipocholan, Feb., 75 

Marcelle Pharmaceuticals, Inc. 

Dermabase, Dec., 843 

Mead Johnson & Co. 
Mejalin, Feb., 78 
Natalins, Oct., 714 

Merck & Co., Inc. 

Hydrocortone Acetate, Topical Ointment, Feb., 77 
Mephyton Emulsion, Oct., 716 
Nalline, Mar., 141 

Wm. S. Merrell Co. 

Bentyl, Mar., 142 
Kolantyl Gel, Oct., 716 
Thera-Concemin, Dec. , 843 

Meyer Chemical Co. -5 AMC. 
Almenic, Jan., 

Histussin, Nov. 762 
Riboderm, Mar., 142 
Testaldiol, Mar., 142 

E. S. Miller Laboratories, Inc. 
Tolulexin, Dec., 843 

National Drug Company 
Sulfonsol w/Penicillin, Dec., 840 

Nepera Chemical Company, Inc. 

Biomydrin, Jan., 1 

Organon, Inc. 
Covisten, Oct., 714 
Tosanon, Jan., 12 

Otis Laboratories, Inc. 
Sedesin, Jan., 12 
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Parke, Davis & Co., Inc., 
Bacitracin Parenteral, Mar., 142 
Benadryl w/Hyoscine, - 841 
Caladryl Cream, Dec., 
Histoplasmin, Jan., 13 
Menagen with Methyltestosterone, Dec. 842 
Myadec, Dec., 840 
Natabec Kapseals, Dec., 840 
Theelandrol, Dec., 841 
Theridol Kapseals, Jan., 12 

E. RS Patch ene 


Elpagen, Feb., 
Chas. Paizer & Co., Inc. 
Magnamycin, Mar., 141 
Penicillin G, Crystalline Procaine, Feb., 78 
Permapen, Mar., 142 
Terramycin Oral Susp., Oct., 716 
Pitman-Moore Company 
Novahistine Tablets, Dec., 842 
Thaverine, Dec., 840 
Tweltone, Dec., 843 
The Paul Plessner Company 
Plebilin Pius, Dec., 840 
Reed & Carnrick 
Mabutone Tablets, Feb., 75 
A. H. Robins Co., Inc 
Donnalate Tablets, Feb. 75 
Donnatal Plus Tablets, Feb., 77 
Sandoz Pharmaceuticals 
Fiorinal Tablets, Oct., 714 
Schenley Laboratories, Inc. 
Aquacillin A-S, Oct., 715 
Crephex, Nov., 761 
Ediol, Nov., 761 
Syncrobin Supp., Jan., 13 
Vascutol, Nov., 762 
Schering Corporation 
Cortogen-Acetate Inj., Dec., 841 
Cortogen Acetate Ophth. Susp., Nov., 761 
Schieffelin & Co. 
Danilone, Feb., 75 
G. D. Searle & Co. 
Pro-Banthine, Mar., 142 
Sharp & Dohme, Inc. 
Aramine w/Mijit Atomizer, Oct., 713 
Melozets, Feb., 78 
Tyotocin Ear Drops, Jan., 
Smith, Kline & French Laboratories, Inc. 
Drilitol Spraypak, Oct., 
Feosol Hematonic, Oct., iy 
Neo-Penil, second ‘size, Mar., 142 
Trophite, Dec., 843 
E. R. Squibb & Sons 
Diagnex Test for Achlorhydria, Feb., 76 
Distrycillin A-S, Nov., 
Distrycin, Mar., 141 
Nydrazid Inj., Dec. , 843 
Pentids Soluble Tablets, Oct., 716 
Spectrocin, Oct., 715 
Vergitryl Intramuscular, Jan., 13 
Talbott Pharmaceuticals 
Syrup H. S., Nov., 762 
Taylor Laboratories 
Naucaine, Feb., 78 
Marvin R. Thompson, Inc. 
Martussin-MRT, Dec., 840 
U. S. Standard Products Company 
Glyotol, Jan., 11 
Tyrophyll Troche, Jan., 12 
U. S. Vitamin Corp. 
Methiscol Injectable, Feb., 78 
The Upjohn Company 
Gelfoam Powder, Jan., 13 
Hydrolose Fortified, Oct., 715 
Myciguent Cream, _ 13 
Mycitracin, Mar., 
Neosone Ophth. 7 OG Jan., 13 
Sugracillin 250M & Sulfa- Sderecillin 250M, Oct., 716 
Valentine & Company 
Valentine’s Meat Extract, Dec., 843 
Walker Laboratories, Inc. 
Bacimycin Tablets, Dec., 841 
Hedulin, Feb., 77 
Sedadrops, Oct., 715 
Therapeutin, Oct., 715 
The Warren-Teed Products Co. 
Esteed Tablets, Nov., 761 
Tegumin Creme, Nov., 762 
White Laboratories, Inc. 
A. P. Cillin, Dec., 839 
Guaiatussin, Dec., 839 
Winthrop-Stearns, Inc. 
Alevaire, Mar., 
Mebaral, Feb., 78 
Mebaroin, Feb., 78 
Neo-Synephrine Ophth. Viscous Sol., Nov., 763 
Neo-Synephrine-Thenfadil-Zephiran, Oct., 716 
Penicillin, New Dosages, Jan., 1 
Pontocaine Creme, Dec., 843 
Wyeth, Inc. 
Bicillin L-A, Oct., 713 
Cream Phenergan Hydrochloride, Oct., 715 
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PracticaL PHARMACY EDITION 


New principle 


Streptomycin Therapy 


The hazard of ototoxicity is greatly reduced by 
combining equal parts of streptomycin sulfate 
and dihydrostreptomycin sulfate. The patient 
thus gets only half as much of each drug. The 
risk of vestibular damage (from streptomycin) 
and of hearing loss (from dihydrostreptomy- 





Cat treated with streptomycin is ataxic. 


DISTRYCIN 


(di-STRI-sin) 


cin) is greatly reduced. Therapeutic effect is 
undiminished. This principle has been demon- 
strated in both animals and man. In patients 
treated for 120 days with 1 Gm. per day of the 
combined drugs, the incidence of neurotoxicity 
was practically zero. 


Cat treated with the same amount of 
streptomycin-dihydrostreptomycin has 
normal equilibrium. 


Squibb Streptomycin Sulfate and 
Dihydrostreptomycin Sulfate in equal parts 





FOR GREATER SAFETY IN COMBINED ANTIBIOTIC THERAPY 
These new formulations embody this new principle: 

















DISTRYCIN DICRYSTICIN DICRYSTICIN FORTIS | DISTRYCILLIN A. S. 
Streptomycin sulfate, Gm. 0.5 0.25 0.5 0.25 
Dihydrostreptomycin sulfate, Gm. 0.5 0.25 0.5 0.25 
Procaine penicillin G, units — 300,000 300,000 400,000 
Potassium penicillin G, units —- 100,000 100,000 — 








(All supplied in 1 and 5 dose vials) 








‘Distrycin’ and ‘Dicrysticin’ are registered trademarks; 
‘Distrycillin’ is a trademark. 


SQUIBB 


a leader in the research and manufacture 
of penicillin and streptomycin 
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DEGREE OF CONTROL 


WA PRIOR INSULIN THERAPY 
veh insunin 


Consult your Lilly medical service 
representative for help in establishing 


a Diabetic Department in your store. 








Better Control 
for More Diabetics 


Striking improvement is shown 
in the control of 1,281 carefully 
studied diabetic patients who 
were given NPH Iletin (Insulin, 
Lilly) for comparison with prior 
Insulin management. Of the 
1,281 cases, 522 were classified as 
severe, brittle, or juvenile; 562 
as moderate; and only 197 as 
mild. Although no single modi- 
fication of Insulin can be expected 
to meet all the requirements for 
all patients, results with NPH 
Insulin appear to be as good as, 
or often far better than, those 
obtained by other means. 


Graphs reproduced from Diabetes, 
1:293, 1952. 


Eli Lilly and Company 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana, U.S. A. 


~ NPH Metin (Insulin. Li ly 











